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HELEN HEFFERNAN, Chief 


Division of Rural Education, Department of Public Instruction, 
has arranged to conduct a department in 


The Western Journal of Education 


{ Established 1895 } 
for The Rural Schools 


Other Important Features 


SPECIAL CALIFORNIA AND NATIONAL HOLIDAY PROGRAMS 
JOTTINGS OF A TRAVELING BOOKMAN, by W. M. CULP 
LIBRARY NEWS DEPARTMENT, by MAY DEXTER HENSHALL 
NEWS AND COMMENTS, by HARR WAGNER 





Subscription $1.50 per year. Single copies 15c 
Published by The HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING CO. 


Publishers of Western Books by Western Authors 
609 MISSION ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








Internationally HOTEL ALEXANDRIA _ ,22‘pisdinthe 


F, very heart of the 
sia FIFTH AND SPRING STREETS business district 


LOS ANGELES 
OFFICIAL LOS ANGELES HOTEL OF THE CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


700 comfortable, perfect- , > - ed ea ee = Three famous dining 
ly appointed guest rooms ik Be 2 ps : ; 


each with private or con- 
necting bath. Rates per 
day $2.00 and up per per- 
son. 


Parking and Garage 
Facilities for 2500 cars. 


75 rooms, running wa- 
ter, private toilet. Single 
$2 to $3. Double $3 to $5. 


380 rooms, each with 
private bath. Single $3 to 
$4. Double $4 to $7. 


245 rooms, each with 
private bath. Single $5 to 
$8. Double $7 to $10. 


A number of large and 
beautiful 2, 3, 4 and 5 
room suites $10 to $25. 


rooms serving excellent 
food at sensible prices. 
Service supplied from the 
Famous Alexandria 
Kitchens 
Franco Italian Cafe 
Peacock Inn Coffee Shop 
Indian Grill Cafeteria 


Breakfast from 35c. 


Table d’hote Luncheon 
75c and $1.00. 


Dinner $1 and $1.50. 


Also popularly priced 
a la Carte Service. 


ALEXANDRIA HOTEL COMPANY 
E. C. Eppley, President 
Charles B. Hamilton, Vice-President and Managing Director 


The Alexandria is an affiliated unit of the Eppley System of 20 Hotels in the Middle 
West and Pittsburgh, Pa.,and the Hamilton Chain of 11 Hotels in California and Arizona. 
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NDERSTANDING and friendship. These are 

the only things lacking in the great world 
of the twentieth century to insure peace and 
the comprehension of each nation’s problems 
by the other nations. 

And who should feel this friendship and un- 
derstanding if the world is to be made safe, 
unless it is the boys and girls of today, the 
citizens of tomorrow? 

All this is the motive behind the International 
Clubs of high school students, who in many 
lands and in their own way are establishing 
those friendly contacts which promise much for 
a future in which the old national barriers have 
been crushed by schoolday friendships estab- 
lished and fostered by correspondence over long 
periods of years. 

It was in this spirit of friendship and mutual 
admiration that International Clubs from the 
high schools from all over Central California 
gathered a few days ago at the Girls’ High 
School in San Francisco for a rally program 
and tea, representative of the world scope of 
the organization. 

Seniors of the Girls’ High School acted as 
hostesses and other students of the school put 
on the program of dances truly representative 
of many nations in the union of the Interna- 
tional Clubs. 


An international tea at which two hundred 
and fifty guests were seated followed the pro- 
gram. (San Francisco Cronicle.) 

This meeting was of special importance be- 
cause it showed how very workable is the 
policy of the World League in stressing the 
work of the individual clubs and their getting 
together in groups that are easily accessible to 
each other so that each member may enjoy the 
enthusiasm that comes from numbers and the 
interchange of ideas that mean so much in the 
progress of this important international work. 

Mrs. Wilson, director of the League, reports 
that, since the last statement of the League 


SIUDENT JOURS TO FuRoPeE 
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Companionable people, restricted parties, 
better hotels. Special privileges for mem- 
bers taking university courses abroad. 
We'll send you free illustrated booklet 
No. 8A of 24 attractive itineraries. Write 
us. Educators attending the Geneva 
Conference. write for special folder of 
tours officially approved 

by the World Sebscition. $395 And Up 





INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ClUB 


TERMInar T°0o~eR BYVILOING , CLEVELAND. O 


Department of Educational Travel 








World League of International Education 


Was made, that there are 27 League Clubs here 
in California, as well as clubs in Kansas, New 
Hampshire, Oklahoma, Washington, Iowa, 
Greece, and Italy, four more clubs have become 
members of the League, three in California 
(Chaffey Junior College at Ontario, Mission High 
School in San Francisco, and San Bernardino 
High School), and one in Michigan (Foch Junior 
High School in Detroit). 

That international education is important 
was shown in the talk which Dr. G. M. Stratton 
of the University of California gave at the 
luncheon sponsored by the World League of 
International Education Associations and held 
during the Institute of the Bay Section of the 
California Teachers’ Association. Dr. Stratton 
showed that it was the false training of the 
emotions, of the mind, and of the will, that had 
led to the tragedies of past wars, and that it is 
only as the emotions, the mind, and the will of 
the students are trained toward a mutual under- 
standing and sympathy for each other, that co- 
operation will take the place of destruction. 

Dr. A. C. Blaisdell, director of the Interna- 
tional House at the University of California, 










WORLD FEDERATION 
of 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 
| at GENEVA ~~ July 26 to August 4, 1929 


THOS. COOK & SON 


| Official Travel Agents for 
The National Education Association 


Send for our special programmes 
TO—— 

128 Sutter St., San Francisco 
KEARNY 3512 


















Samuel French’s Los Angeles Office 


| Our new office in the Fine Arts Building, 811 West 7th 

| Street, Los Angeles, is managed by our personal repre- | 
— who furnish necessary information regarding | 
plays. | 
A large stock of plays is on hand at the Los Angeles | 
ofice. Customers residing in California and neighboring | 
states are asked to send their orders direct to Los 
Angeles. 












Send for our new catalogue 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


811 West 7th Street 25 West 45th Street 
Los Angeles New York City 
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through his explanation of the purpose of the 
International House, gave an idea of how the 
two organizations could co-operate. 

The organization within California itself was 
presented by Miss Edna Houston, secretary for 
the California Branch of the League. 

Mrs. Alice Wilson, director of the World 
League, explained the scope of the League bul- 
letin, showing thag there were not only reports 
of the activities of the California clubs, but also 
messages from the students in England, France, 
Italy, Greece, Japan, and Norway. 

Mr. J. C. McGlade, deputy superintendent of 
schools in San Francisco, who was chairman of 
the meeting, brought out that even the decora- 
tions on the table connected up with the motive 
of the meeting for they were the red and green 
of the Christmas season and they brought to 
mind the message which has come down through 
the ages. 


World League of International Education 
Associations 
Honorary President—Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
President of Stanford University, Chairman 
of Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Director—Mrs. Alice Wilson, Girls’ High School, 
San Francisco. 
Headquarters—529 Phelan Building, San Fran- 
cisco. 
These are the new schools which have a club, 
member of the World League: 
Jefferson Junior High School—Long Beach. 
Chaffey Junior College—Ontario. 
Orange Union High School. 
Reedley High School. 
San Bernardino Senior High. 
Mission High School—San Francisco, Calif. 
Schools outside of California 
Orlando High School—Orlando, Florida. 
Foch High School—Detroit, Michigan. 


EUROPE 
Next Summer 


Plan next summer's vacation now. Our plans | 
are complete. Three sailings: June 15-21 and 
July 4. Prices range from $690 to $1090. 
Splendid itineraries and personally conducted. 


Write now for illustrated folder 


The Clark-Son Tours 
SANTA MONICA CALIFORNIA 


TRAVEL in EUROPE—1929 


University Tours of Quality 


BEST in LEADERSHIP 


TRAVEL MANAGEMENT 
CULTURAL OPPORTUNITIES 


College Credit if desired 
The American Institute of Educational Travel 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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eS... but 
how about 


ROMANCE! 


There’s a marvelous course in that 
fourth “R” waiting for you at the 
“Crossroads of the Pacific” 


HAWAZE i 


HERE romance has hovered for cen- 
turies...around harbors that bucanneers 
sought for shelter...in palaces where reigned 
a picturesque court...in ancient craters and 
quaint native temples... .in places you can 
name by the score. ; 


And then, too, there is the romance of Wai- 
kiki’s palm-fringed shores...of softly crooned 
native melodies...of tropical, moon-drenched 
nights! 


Plan NOW for a summer vacation in 
Hawaii...via Los Angeles and LASSCO! 


ALL-INCLUSIVE-COST TOURS —yYou 
can enjoy a delightful Hawaiian tour of 3 to 5 weeks 
or longer, Los Angeles back to Los Angeles, at a 
very moderate cost including every necessary ship 
and shore expense. A special feature is the 3-Day 
Wonder Trip to Hilo and Kilauea Volcano, in- 
cluding such thrilling sights as Halemaumay, “Pit 
of Everlasting Fire’, the queer lava tubes, tree 
molds, chain of craters, forests of giant tree ferns 
and other wonders of Hawaii National Park. 


One way fare from $80, according to ship selected. 
Weekly sailings direct from Los Angeles to Hono- 
lulu over the smooth southern route. 


For full particulars, apply any 
authorized ticket agent, or — 


LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO. 
685 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 
Tel. Davenport 4210 


730 So. Broadway, LOS ANGELES 217 E. Broadway, SAN DIEGO 


Tel. VAndike 2421 Tel. Main 6348 
2-1 
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A Choice of Routes EAST 


Colorado Scenic Way 


Traversing a region of rugged grandeur—past towering peaks and deep 
water hewn canyons—thru American River Canyon, Salt Lake City, 
Royal Gorge, Colorado Springs, Pikes Peak Region, Denver. Thru 
sleeping car daily San Francisco to Chicago. 


Famous Golden State Route 
The Low Altitude Way—Thru the Apache Trail Country—rich in romance—and 
the noted resort region of the Southwest. 


Route of the Golden State Limited—most luxurious transcontinental train—and 


Apache to Chicago, Kansas City, Memphis, St. Louis and Minneapolis-St. Paul. 
Californian to Kansas City and Chicago. 


For further information, address 


493 Monadnock Building 809 Van Nuys Building 
San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California 


RockK ISLAND LINES 


or 


to EUROPE and the 
MEDITERRANEAN 


By exclusively —7 pees peter Liner 
SUMMER SESSION California’”’ from N.Y. July 2 to Aug. 29, 1929. 


UNIVERSITY of HAWAII Our eighth consecutive cruise...a proven 


itinerary—Madeira, Cadiz, Tangier, 


Make reservations at once 


SCENIC WONDER TOURS 


593 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


8TH ANNUAL PERSONALLY CONDUCTED ae ee ee ae 
ALASKA TOURS J Ideal Vacation Combination... 
June 27th and July Ist—$250 up ‘ 
EUROPEAN TOURS—$380 uP COOK’S ANNUAL SUMMER CRUISE 
AROUND AND ACROSS AMERICA TOURS 





<a. $550°° 7 WEEKS Gibraltar, Malaga, Naples, Athens, 
ee ee e° Constantinople, Beyrout, the Holy Land, 

For Folder and detail information ‘‘write . 
ROY’S EDUCATIONAL TOURS Egypt, Leghorn, Monaco .. . returning 
2254 Telegraph Avenue Berkeley, California via London and Paris with stop-over 





a privilege in Europe. Booklet on req 


: —EE— uest. 

— . —— , «Moderate Fares 
EUROPE 1929 | THOS. COOK & SON lo 
_. Where Dreams Come True | 585 Fifth Avenue, New York and branches 

Before deciding on plans for the summer of 1929 send | 


for Tour B folder, which, at moderate expense, offers a 
| | 


well-balanced program. This is a 65-day personally con- 











| 

ducted tour, Teachers’ group now forming. | 
FREYER TRAVEL BUREAU 

1912 Yole Ave., Berkeley, California BErkeley 6020 





EXPENSES 
LEADING STUDENT TOURS ‘300 . 


Cunard supremacy! 7000 satisfied guests! 
They are our pledge for the happiest sum- 
mer of your life. Write for klet W 


STUDENTS APAYEL, (UB 


Great Northern Hotel 


State Teachers Associations Headquarters 


Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, etc. 
Presentation of this ad will entitle bearer to special 
reduced rates. 

Dearborn Street and Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


a 
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All the winter 
sports— rates 
for everybody! 


YOSEMITE 


All the snow-sports that New 
Yorkers enjoy at Quebec orthe 
Lake Placid Club—but staged 
with Yosemite’s mile-high 
granite cliffs for a back-drop! 

Come up fora few daysat the 
Ahwahnee or Yosemite Lodge. 
Reservations can be made at 
any travel office—or YOSEM- 
ITE PARK AND CURRY CO., 
39 Geary Street, San Francisco. 


Telephone Kearny 4794. 











Europe, 1929 SPECIAL Official Tour to the WORLD 
FEDERATION OF EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
CONFERENCE, Geneva, Switzerland, July 26, Aug. 1. 
Visiting England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, Switzer- 
land, France. Sailing June 25, Returning August 10. 
$620. Booklets Free. A DeLuxe Motor Tour, $1015. 
Guitp Travet Bureau, Inc., 14th Floor, Independence 
Trust Company Building, Charlotte, North Carolina. 








UNIVERSITY 
‘GENERAL TOURS 


EUROPE 


WITH COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
AND CREDITS IF DESIRED 


for full particulars write to 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 
Managers of University Tours 
110 EAST 42™ ST. Yew York City 


GENEVA? 


World Federation of Education Associations 









| For complete details and reserva- 
tions send for Booklet No. A-12. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
585 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Official Travel Agents appointed by 


National Education Association 
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by, uch the lands 
of ie Ago..... 


yet tame hte jungles where mum- 
bling pirate packs snarled over 
zold and silks coal guial looted from 
fcaliins galleons . . . Havens of 
haunting beauty where the Conquist- 
adors drew breath and shana new 
deeds of daring . . . Fairy cities of 
white tucked away in mantles of 
tropic green . . . Then, like a gem 
at the end of a rainbow road— 
Havana. 


From the thousand comforts of a 
luxurious liner you step into the 
mellow charm of old Mexico, the 
soft Spanish cadences of Guatemala, 
Salvador and Nicaragua and after 
two days in the Canal zone, sail over 
friendly waters to Colombia in South 
America... Northward then, under 
the flaming Southern Cross the lane 
of leisure leads to Havana. 


Every two weeks one of the com- 
modious Panama Mail cruise fleet 
departs from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles for Havana and the tour of 
the tropics... All outside cabins and 
beds instead of berths . . . yet the 
cost this way is no more... First- 
class fare, bed and famous meals 
included, as low as $225... Write 
today for folder. 





PANAMA MAIL 


Steamship Company 


2 PINE STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 
548 S - SPRING ST - LOS ANGELES 
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Advantage 


of the 


Economy ana Service 
of the 


SANTA FE 


Through Trains with 
Fred Harvey Appetizing 
Dining Room Facilities 
Meet Every Requirement 


Two Notably Fast Trains 
The Navajo The Missionary 


leave San Francisco daily 


Through Los Angeles you 
have 5 more Trains to 
choose from 


v 
The Grand Canyon National Park 
The Indian-Detour 


v 
Santa Fe Ticket Offices 
and Travel Bureaux 


601 Market Street Ferry Station 
Telephone Sutter 7600 
SAN FRANCISCO 


OAKLAND BERKELEY SACRAMENTO 
434 13th St. 98 Shattuck Square 1006 K Street 


PALO ALTO SANTA ROSA 
219 University Avenue 516 Fourth Street 


STOCKTON SAN JOSE 
6-7-8 Hotel Steckton Annex 15 E. Santa Clara St. 


ee hy te ty te ty hy te te th, th, he, th te 


Outside looking 


“Gres tte sh* 


in... . inside 
looking out on AMERICA 


A new kind of vacation 


If you want your summer va- 

cation to be filled with interest 

— here is the solution. Travel 

around and across America. 

Eight thousand miles by water 

and rail. A stimulating adven- 

ture—with every kind of summertime rec- 
reation on board magnificent Panama 
Pacific liners. 


From the outside looking in on America— 
from the decks of the liner—there new sen- 
sations await you. Down one coast and up 
the other. Through the wonderful Panama 
Canal, the greatest engineering feat of the 
century—and a delightful visit at colorful 
Havana. 


And, inside looking out on America—from 
the train windows as you cross the country 
to your home. 


Panama Pacific liners are the largest, fastest ships in 

Coast-to-Coast service. The new California and Virgini« 

which alternate with the popular Mongolia are the largest 

steamers ever built under the American flag. The Panama 
Pacific Line trip is often characterized 
as the most fascinating journey by water 
in the world. Route: San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Panama Canal, Havana, 
New York. 


An amazing trip for little money, if you 
take advantage of 


Zz ~ 
Reduced Summer Rates 
FIRST CLASS 
Round Trip $350 (up), including berth and meals on 
steamers and fare across continent. Steamer may be taken 
in either direction. Choice of rail routes and authorized 
stopovers. One Way $250 (up). 
TOURIST 
$225 (up) Round Trip, water and rail. $125 (up) OneWay. 


Let us send you full information 
Address 460 Market St., San Francisco, California 
or any authorized steamship agent 


fanoma facifie fine 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CoO. 
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SETTING 
A HIGH STANDARD OF 
EFFICIENCY 
IN SERVING EVERY 
BANKING NEED 


~~ 
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Experience 
Travelers 


with limited budgets, choose 


TOURIST Third Cabin 


It is said that experience is a great 
teacher. Perhaps that is why so 
many experienced travelers enjoy 
Tourist Third Cabin. They are 
proud of their nomadic life and of 
their knowledge of how it should 
he accomplished. After all, if one 
goes about a bit, a home atmosphere 
that is informal and comfortable 
has its advantages. 
Evening decollete and dinner coats 
are not a requisite when one travels 
é Tourist Third Cabin. That pretty 
————— OEE well describes why the seasoned 
traveler to Europe often prefers 
Sy p R I N G TE R M this class. Then, it has the feature 


of being very inexpensive which is 






THE 
OAKLAND BANK 


{ ESTABLISHED IN 1867 } 















COMMERCIAL---SAVINGS---TRUST 
SAFE DEPOSIT 


12th and Broadway 
Oakland, California 
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| NOW IN SESSION a big item in modern travel. Round- 

trips cost from $184.50 up. 
Accredited by the State as an institution In our fleets we offer you a choice of 
for the training of high school such famous liners as the Majestic, 


world’s largest ship, Olympic, 
Homeric, Belgenland, Lapland, etc. 


—and two remarkable steamers, 


Also courses providing thorough prep- Minnekahda and Minnesota that 
ie aration for life work in design, poster carry Tourist Third Cabin passen- 
f and advertising art, costume design, in- gers exclusively. 
terior decoration, the fine arts, and the ONE WAY 

£ 


various crafts. 


teachers of art. 













The Bachelor’s Degree is granted. % 


MAE 


Write for descriptive circular Accommodations reserved exclusively 
Special folder, “‘How to Secure Advanced for American vacationists. 


Standing,’ on request. 


| WHITE JTAR LINE 
F. H. MEYER, Director RED /TAR LINE: ee LINE 


ENTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
Address Tourist Third Cabin Dept., 460 Market St., San 


Francisco, California, our offices elsewhere or 
any authorized steamship agents. 
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Broadway at College Avenue 
OAKLAND - - CALIFORNIA 
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Electricity preserves 
PRECIOUS EYESIGHT 


TUDY TIME!...and countless 
S brave little hearts face that 

wearisome, unavoidable 
“Study time.” + + Necessary! ... 
we'll all admit that!... but, dard 
on young eyes! + + That is why it is 
50 important to be sure that we, to 
whom these precious little lives 
have been intrusted, /asist upon 
proper, adequate lighting. + Elec- 
tricity is ove commodity which 
costs so little that none of us can 
afford to use less than we really 
should...and that means plenty... 
especially, 22 California!...where 

it costs so Jittle! 


“It costs so little in California” 


CALIFORNIA ELECTRICAL 
««« BUREAU >>> 


SAN FRANCISCO 447 Sutter Street LOS ANGELES 610 Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
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ESTABLISHED 1889 STATE SUPERVISED | 


G2g zoill reward careful SALCNS 


There’s Food 
for Thought Here 


Ask yourself this question: “Are Pacific States savers 
enjoying advantages that I am not?” 


Their funds earn 6%. Do yours? 


They enjoy with this excellent yield, time-tested safety, 
and their money is conveniently withdrawable in part 
or in full. 


Can you think of a more desirable combination of ad- 
vantages? 

More than 44 thousand careful savers and firms, cor- 
porations, insurance companies, banks, title insurance 
companies and estates have placed their funds in Pacific 


st Alsz b States Savings. Why don’t you? 
. _ The simple facts that demonstrate Pacific States Savings 


cal strength and solidity are contained in our booklet, “Our 
Ye 41st Year”’—and our latest statement of condition. 


S 
~". 2 
“Tength S Write for them. 


PACIFIG STATES SAVINGS 


AND LOAN COMPANY 


745 MARKET STREET MISSION NEAR 22np 6rn and GRAND AVENUE 8rx NEAR BROADWAY 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


GLENDALE : ONTARIO : MonTEREY : STocKTON : San Disco : Lone Beacu 


YOUR NAME BELOW will bring you details of our simple, convenient savings facilities. 
No Salesman Will Call. 


Name . 66 pai oe ci Doak 
OF OUR 44 THOUSAND SAVERS OVER 10 THOUSAND SAVE BY MAIL 


RESOURCES OVER 30 MILLION DOLLARS 
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Official Publication of California Teachers Association 
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RON NG. OU oe es 


Editorial and Business Offices, 
California, Telephone GArfield 0175. 


Sierra Educational News is a member of the Educational Press 
published in accordance with the standards of that hmenedien 


508 Sheldon 


President 
State Executive Secretary 
Building, 461 Market Street, San Francisco, 
VAUGHAN MAcCCAUGHEY, Editor 


Association of America and is 
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Placement Service for Teachers 


California Teachers Association maintains a placement service for the 
benefit of all school boards, 


HE 


superintendents, and other employing officers 


S| who are seeking qualified teachers, and for all members of the Association. 


Hundreds of teachers are placed annually by this service 


titled to register 

under the charge of Sam M. 
wall 5600. 

The Placement Bureau of the C. T. 

of F. L. 


Section. 


Chaney, 


Thurston, 


the Los Angeles office, fae &. 


phone V Andike 3218. 


(without charge) for placement. 
manager, 


A. Southern Section is under 
manager of the bureau and executive secretary 
Teachers interested in placement in Southern California should register in 
N. Van Nuys Building, Seventh and Spring Streets; 


Members are en- 
office is 


phone THorn- 


The Berkeley 
2163 Center Street; 


the direction 
of the Southern 
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Here Comes the Rain 


GURNEY Pearson HI, El Monte 


ERE comes the rain, the glorious rain, the jolly pattering rain; 
It drives across the dusty fields and brings new life again; 
So long the hillsides have been dry, the meadows brown and sere, 
3ut now the glorious rain shall change the season of the year; 
Soon blossoms will adorn the vales, and verdure crown the hills, 
The rocky canyons will resound with laughter of the rills, 
The summits of the mighty peaks will soon be robed in snow; 
It adds new beauty to the scene, more fruitage down below. 
I love the jolly autumn rain, the sweet refreshing rain 


Which brings the beauty to the hills and fruitage to the plain. 


II. 


LORD of life, if we have grown like yonder hills so brown, 
@) If withered leaves of yesteryear have not been shaken down, 
If we still cling to outgrown creeds or must be fed by thrills, 
O send the rain to beautify the fundamental hills; 
Give us a vision of the joy which comes to Mother Earth 
While nourishing the tender forms which she has given birth; 
O send the sweet, refreshing showers to wash the dust away; 
Show us the rapture that is ours to vitalize each day; 
O change the landscape of our souls and may we live again, 
That beauty may adorn the hills and fruitage fill the plain. 


III. 


HAT do I call refreshing showers which fall like autumn 
\ \ rain? 

Those unsought tokens of esteem among my fellowmen, 

A heart attuned to meditate on things that are divine, 

The soft caress of those I love, a child’s hand laid in mine, 

A work to do, a time for play, a rest to crown the day, 

With mirth and music and the flowers to drive the blues away. 

O Lord of life, if we deserve such blessings at thy hand 

Above the wonders thou hast made to clothe the barren land, 

O may the landscape of our souls its teeming life regain, 

That beauty may adorn the hills and fruitage fill the plain. 
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Contemporary California 


Educators 

W. W. Kemp 
EAN KEMP, of the University of Cali- 
fornia School of Education, is the presiding 
administrative genius of Haviland Hall. His 
initials W. W. are for William Webb. His 

friends call him “Will” and even “Bill”. 

He is a Native Son, born at Placerville in 


1873 (February 6), the son of 
William and Caroline Elizabeth 
Kemp. 


Stanford University attracted 
him and he_ graduated there 
(B. A.) in 1898. He continued his 
advanced studies there in 1904-05 
and at the University of Califor- 
nia in 1905-06. 

In the summer of 1911 he 
went abroad, specializing in 
archive research in London. The 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
was conferred upon him by 
Columbia University in 1912. 

He married Grace Hayes, of 
San Francisco, on the first of 
January, 1907. Certainly there 
should be no more auspicious 
way to begin a New Year than by matrimony. 
The Kemps have a charming daughter, Marylyn 
Hayes Kemp. 





Dr. Kemp was called from Columbia to the 
University of Montana, where he served as 
professor of education and director of the sum- 
mer session, 1912-1915. From Montana he re- 
turned to his native state, and from 1915 to 
1920 was professor of school administration in 
the Department of Education at the University 
of California. 


He was then called to the presidency of the 
State Teachers College at San Jose, California, 
which position he held with conspicuous ability, 
1920-1923. He returned to the 
University of California in the 
latter year, as professor of educa- 
tion and dean of the School of 
Education. 


Dean Kemp is widely known 
as a teacher and lecturer, as well 
as a successful administrator. He 
has given summer session courses 
at Stanford University, Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, and at the Uni- 
versity of California in Los 
Angeles. 


He is the author of several im- 
portant educational monographs 
and reports, including portions of 
a school survey of Hawaii. 


Through wise leadership and 
able vision he is carrying for- 
ward, at the University of California, the edu- 
cational program so energetically foundationed 
by Alexis F. Lange. 





February Brings Birthdays of Two Great 


Americans 


cans. 





February brings the birthdays of 
two great presidents of the United 
States of America,—George Wash- 
ington and Abraham Lincoln. Every 
California school will recognize these 
days in some fitting and dignified way, 
to the end that every California boy 
and girl may be inspired by the ideals 
and lives of these two heroic Ameni- 
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The California Legislature 


By Roy W. CLoup 


1E forty-eighth session of the Cali- 
ornia Legislature convened in the Capi- 
tal, Sacramento, at twelve o'clock, 
noon, Monday, January 7th, 1929. In 
both houses, chaplains offered the 


em 


~~) prayer that the legislators and those in 
authority might be guided during all their de- 
liberations. 

In the Senate, Lieutenant-Governor Herschel 
L. Carnahan of Los Angeles presides. Senator 
Arthur H. Breed of Piedmont was elected Speak- 
er pro tem and the organization was perfected. 

In the Assembly, Edgar C. Levey of San Fran- 
unanimously re-elected Speaker. 
William M. Byrne of Los Angeles was unani- 
mously selected Speaker pro tem. 

At one o'clock the two branches of our law- 
making department were informed that Gover- 
nor Clement Calhoun Young desired to present 


ciscO was 


his message. The Lieutenant-Governor, according 
to program, led his legislators to the Assembly 
Chamber. The members of the two houses then 
fraternized while a committee from the Senate 
and the Assembly went to the Governor’s office 
to escort him to the meeting place. 

The Speaker, the Speaker pro tem, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and his Speaker pro tem were 
behind the Speaker’s desk. The members of the 
legislature the officers and the spectators stood 
as the governor entered, marched down the center 
aisle and ascended to the Speaker’s desk. The 
gavel sounded. The Lieutenant-Governor intro- 
duced the Governor and so the session began. 

The Assembly Chambers where the message 
was read in a spacious room with an exceedingly 
high ceiling studded with electric lights. Each 
\ssemblyman has a small, old-fashioned walnut 
desk and a comfortable chair. There are chairs 
for visitors on the main floor. A balcony also 
affords ample space for spectators. 

Just back of the Speaker’s desk is draped an 
immense American flag. It is beautiful with its 
brilliant red and spotless white stripes and its 
field of star-decked blue. By its side is the Bear 
Flag, the official emblem of California. Covering 
a portion of both of these banners is hung a 
life-size portrait of the Great Emancipator, Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Above the flags is painted the 
motto of the Assembly: “LrecisLatorum Est 
Justas Leces Conpere”. On the front wall on 
either side are life-size bust portraits of two 
former governors—William Irwin, Democrat, 





elected in 1875, and John G. Downey, Democrat, 
who, in 1860, was elected Lieutenant-Governor 
and almost succeeded Milton S. Latham who had 
been elected Governor, but who resigned to be 
come United States Senator. 

Windows on both sides of the room give a 
view of the beautiful Capital grounds. 

The Governor’s message was printed and is a 
volume of 116 pages. In it, he dwelt upon every 
phase of our State’s activities. The School people 
of California should be proud of the fact that 
their former fellow teacher, C. C. Young, is the 
Governor of this State. His message has a clarity 
and a grasp of governmental precedure and needs 
which clearly demonstrate that he is a real ad- 
ministrator. 

His remarks on education were particularly 
timely. The essential features are as follows: 

“This is the Department which has charge of 
our entire California School System up to the 
State University which supplements it under care 
of a Board of Regents. There is no Department 
of the State’s activities lying closer to the hearts 
of the people than its schools. Liberal support 
for the education of our children is given un- 
grudgingly, for we recognize the duty of the 
state toward training its citizens of the future 
California ranks very high in the standard of her 
schools. Liberal provision is made both for the 
training of our teachers and for their salaries, 
and our people have a right to demand a school 
organization which will achieve a maximum of 
results.” 

The Governor continued with a description of 
the State Department of Education. He also 
dwelt upon the historical phase of the growth of 
the school system. He described the junior college 
development, the work in adult education, handi- 
capped children, school house planning, the codi- 
fication of the school law, and the needs of the 
state teachers colleges. He also summarized his 
recommendation for a further study along the 
lines laid down by Dr. Leanard Koos, who re- 
cently finished a preliminary survey of secondary 
school conditions. 

In summing up, the Governor said: “For the 
purpose of studying the above and similar prob- 
lems, I recommend the passage of a measure 
authorizing a comprehensive survey of the school 
system by a commission of nine lay members and 
an adequate appropriation to be made therefor. 
Some national organization, such as the General 
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Education Board, would undoubtedly be glad to 
share the expense of this survey, since its benefits 
would be nation wide. When a governmental 
function costs as many million dollars a year as 
education, it is good economy to make certain 
that it is returning one hunderd cents of value 
for each dollar expended. Meanwhile, I believe 
that all measures designed to make changes in 
our schools, except those of minor character, 
should be referred to this commission.” 

At the conclusion of his remarks, the Gover- 
nor withdrew with his escort amid the hearty 
applause of the members of the Legislature and 
the spectators. 

The Senators returned to the Senate Chamber 
and routine business was conducted in both 
houses. 


The next afternoon, the Budget was presented 
by the Governor. Honorable Alexander Heron, 
Commissioner of Finance of California, had 
charge of the presentation of the Budget, which 
is a printed volume of 307 pages. It sets forth 
all of the expected expenditures of every Depart- 
ment of the State Government of California. 

Mr. Heron is a former school man and was 
an assistant in the office of Honorable Will C. 
Wood when Mr. Wood was State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. Mr. Heron also served 
a very short term as acting president of the San 
Jose State Teachers College under Mr. Wood's 
Superintendency. 


The members of the Senate are: 
James M. Allen, Yreka 
Cc. C. Baker, Salinas 
Frank S. Boggs, Stockton 
Arthur H. Breed, Piedmont 
Victor J. Canepa, San Francisco 
Henry E. Carter, Wilmington 
Bert A. Cassidy, Auburn 
E. H. Christian, Hayward 
George C. Cleveland, Watsonville 
Charles H. Cobb, Fresno 
John J. Crowley, San Francisco 
Walter H. Duval, Santa Paula 
Nelson T. Edwards, Riverside 
Herbert J. Evans, Monrovia 
Roy Fellom, San Francisco 
J. C. Garrison, Modesto 
P. J. Gray, San Francisco 
Fred C. Handy, Ukiah 
Edgar S. Hurley, Oakland 
J. M. Inman, Sacramento 
Herbert C. Jones, San Jose 

tay Jones, Marysville 
Charles W. Lyons, Los Angeles 
Thomas McCormack, Rio Vista 
J. W. McKinley, Los Angeles 
Thomas A. Maloney, San Francisco 
Frank F. Merriam, Long Beach 
Edwin A. Mueller, El Cajon 
Daniel C. Murphy, San Francisco 
H. C. Nelson, Eureka 
Joseph L. Pedrotti, Los Angeles 


George W. Rochester, Los Angeles 

Wm. R. Sharkey, Martinez 

Herbert W. Slater, Santa Rosa 

Ralph E. Swing, San Bernardino 

Tallant Tubbs, San Francisco 

J. I. Wagy, Bakersfield 

Frank C. Weller, Glendale 

T. C. West, Alameda 

Wm. Sanborn Young, Los Gatos 
The members of the Assembly are: 

Elbert G. Adams, Livingston 

Roscoe Anderson, Redding 

Emory J. Arnold, Los Angeles 

Willard E. Badham, Los Angeles 

Willis M. Baum, Los Angeles 

Van Bernhard, Butte City 

Roy Bishop, Alameda 

George R. Bliss, Carpinteria 

Archibald E. Brock, Redlands 

Wiliam M. Byrne, Los Angeles 

Harold C. Cloudman, Berkeley 

F. C. Clowdsley, Stockton 

Frank B. Collier, Modesto 

Frank L. Coombs, Napa 

Edward Craig, Brea 

James C. Crawford, Burbank 

Bradford S. Crittenden, Tracy 

Melvyn I. Cronin, San Francisco 

Ernest C. Crowley, Suisun 

Charles H. Deuel, Chico 

Ray C. De Yoe, Carmel 

H. E. Dillinger, Placerville 

Robert P. Easely, Antioch 

Crowell D. Eddy, National City 

Dan W. Emmett, Santa Paula 

Walter W. Feeley, Oakland 

B. J. Feigenbaum, San Franciscu 

Robert F. Fisher, Hydesville 

James C. Flynn, San Francisco 

Robert B. Fry, San Francisco 

Joseph P. Gilmore, San Francisco 

William E. Harper, San Diego 

Frederick C. Hawes, San Francisco 

S. L. Heisinger, Selma 

William W. Hoffman, Oakland 

William B. Hornblower, San Francisco 

R. R. Ingels, Ukiah 

Chris N. Jesperson, Shandon 

Augustus F. Jewett, Jr., Hanford 

Isaac Jones, Ontario 

Wm. P. Jost, Hayward 

Morgan Keaton, Long Beach 

Chester M. Kline, San Jacinto 

Edgar C. Levey, San Francisco 

Z. S. Leymel, Fresno 

Walter J. Little, Santa Monica 

Frank W. Luttrell, Santa Rosa 

Harry R. Lyons, Los Angeles 

M. J. McDonough, Oakland 

Frank McGinley, Wilmington 

Henry McGuinness, Dunsmuir 

M. S. Meeker, Kerman 

Miss Eleanor Miller, Pasadena 

James A. Miller, San Francisco 

Frank W. Mixter, Exeter 

Albert H. Morgan, Jr., Berkeley 

Harry F. Morrison, San Francisco 

Roy J. Nielsen, Sacramento 

Fred B. Noyes, Yuba City* 

Charles A. Oliva, San Francisco 

Harry L. Parkman, San Mateo : 
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Robert L. Patterson, Taft 
James L. Quigley, San Francisco 
Charles F. Reindollar, San Rafael 
Madison Roberts, 
Eugene W. Roland, Oakland 
Jerome V. Scofield, Huntington 
Hubert B. Scudder, Sebastopol 
Jerrold L. Seawell, Roseville 
Harry F. Sewell, Whittier 
Bert B. Snyder, Santa Cruz 
Cc. C. Spalding, Sunnyvale 
Stockwell, Los Angeles 
West, Sacramento 
Dan E. Williams, Chinese Camp 
Ray Williamson, San Francisco 
Myron D. Witter, Brawley 
Clare Woolwine, Los Angeles 
T. M. Wright, San Jose 
Forrest R. Young, Quincey 

The Education Committee of the Senate meets 
every Thursday evening and is made up of he 
following Senators: Slater, Chairman; Baker, 
Cassidy, Evans Handy, Herbert C. Jones, Ray 
Jones, McCormack, Pedrotti, Rochester, Sharkey. 


Frederick Los Angeles 


Park 


James E. 
Percy G. 


Tubbs, and Young. 

The members of the Assembly Committee on 
Education are: Byrne, Chairman: Reindollar, 
Deuel, Roberts, Baum, Kline, Eleanor Miller, 


Sewell, McDonough, Roland, Williamson, Adams, 
and Wright. The Assembly Ednecatiun Committee 


meets every Thursday afternoon at four in 
Room 424. 
Senate Bills 
‘rhe Senate Bills as presenied, are: 
11.—Weller—An act to amend section 1741 of 


the Political Code relating to high schools 
22.—Slater—An act providing for the establish- 
ment, government, maintcnance and operation 
of the school system of the State of California. 
(This is the new school code which was prepared 
by the codification committee). ¢ 
48.—Herbert C. Jones—An act to provide for 
the creation of a commission for the study of 
the problem of public education in California, 
and making appropriation therefor. (This is the 












act suggested by Governor Young in his mes- 
sage.) 

123.—Allen—An act to add a new section to 
Political Code to be No. 1740-A, relating to 


secondary schools. 

129.— Baker—An act to amend section 4 of an 
entitled “An act to require certain high 
school districts to provide part-time educational 
opportunities in civic and vocational subjects 
for persons under 18 years of age, who are not 
in attendance upon full-time day schools, and 
part-time educational opportunities in citizen- 
ship for persons under 21 years of age who can 
not adequately speak, read or write the English 
language; to enforce attendance upon such 
part-time classes where established, and pro- 
viding penalties for violation of the provisions 
of this act,” approved May 27, 1919, relating to 
counsel and guidance for pupils. 

130.—Baker—An act to amend section 
the Political 


schools. 


act 


1683 of 


Code, relating to pupils in public 
131.—Baker—An act to amend section 


the Political Code, 


1751 of 


relating to pupils in public 


schools. 
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142.—Edwards—An act providing for the or- 
ganization of certain elementary school districts 
into union or joint union high districts 

154.— Mueller—An act to amend 1607a 
of the Political Code, relating to the publication 
of annual reports and courses of 
governing boards of school 
will require the printing annually of 
budget of each district, in a 
general circulation, published within the county. 

161.—Handy—An act relating to 


school 


section 


study by 
This act 
the school 


districts 


newspaper ol 


transpor- 


tation of pupils in elementary schools. (This 
would take care of continuing contracts.) 
175.—Slater—An act providing for the calling 





of elections for formation of consolidated school 
districts. 


225.—Breed—An act to provide for instruction 


in public safety and accident prevention pri- 
marily devoted to avoidance of accident hazards 
on streets and highways in the elementary and 


secondary schools of the State and in the normal 


schools and teachers colleges in the State and 
making an appropriation for the carrying out 
of the provisions of this act. 

This act is presented by the California Auto- 


mobile Association. 
292.—Christian, Cleveland, 
Mueller, Rochester, Tubbs and Weller—An act to 
provide for the maintenance and establishment 
of a school for the education and training of 
pupils from the various counties in the State in 
the science and practice of navigation, seaman- 
ship, steam and electrical engineering 
This is an American Legion bill providing for 
the new naval training of 
pupils. See Art. B 253. 
311.—Handy—An act to provide transportation 
for pupils attending secondary schools 
312.—Handy—aAn act relating to the continu- 


Inman, McKinley, 


secondary school 





ation of contracts for the tr nsportation of sec- 
ondary school pupils 
332.—Baker—An act to require high school 


maintain special con- 
and a program of 


districts to establish and 


tinuation education classes 


guidance, placement and follow-up for certain 
minors. 
333.—Baker—An act relating to pupils in 


public schools. 
334.—Baker—An act relating to pupils enrolled 
in high school part-time classes 
335.—Baker—An act relating to 
public high schools. 


pupils in 








355.—Slater—An act to provide for the leasing 
of real property belonging to a school district 
to the State Department of Education. 


385.—Baker—An act providing for the compul- 
attendance of certain minors upon 
education enforce at- 


sory special 


continuation classes; to 


tendance upon such classes where established, 
and providing penalties for the violation of the 
provisions of this act. 

414.—Mueller—An act relating to the annual 
publication of financial reports of school dis- 
tricts. 

426.—Lyon—An act providing for the member- 


ship of public schools in organizations for the 


promotion and advancement of education 

28.—Allen—An act 
and lodging of high 
transportation to and from schools. 


providing for the 


school pupils in lieu of 
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483.—Merriam—An act relating to admission 
to junior college courses of study prescribed by 
high school boards. 
488.—Merriam—An act relating to 
cost accounting for junior colleges. 
491.—Jones, relating to courses 
of study for special day and evening classes in 
high schools. 
510.—Nelson—This is not a 
takes care 


uniform 


Ray—An act 


school act but 
of the Governor’s taxation plan, for 
the taxing of securities and solvent credits. 
This plan will relieve certain public utility cor- 
porations from real estate taxation; one-third 
of all the monies thus collected shall go to the 
school district in lieu of the real estate so ex- 
empted. 

533.—Baker—aAn act providing for the estab- 
lishment of special day and evening classes and 
programs of guidance, placement and follow-up 
by high school boards. 





534.—Baker—An act providing for instruction 
in speaking, reading and writing the English 
language of persons over eighteen and under 
twenty-one years of age who cannot speak, 
read or write the English language to a degree 
of proficiency equal to that required for the com- 
pletion of the sixth grade of the 
schools. 


elementary 
551.—Inman—An act to permit governing 
boards of school districts to provide for the pay- 
ment of retirement salaries to the teachers and 
other employees thereof in the 
scribed by this act. 

580.—Slater—An act creating a Division of 
School House Planning in the State Department 
of Education, and establishing standards for 
school sites and the construction and alteration 
of school buildings. 


manner pre- 


599.—Merriam—An act relating to the support 
of junior colleges. 

639.—-Carter—An act to provide for the pur- 
chase of school supplies for school districts by 
superintendents of schools of counties. 

This act will provide a revolving fund which 
could be used by the county superintendent for 
the purchase of supplies. 

654.—Garrison—An act providing for the an- 
nexation of high school districts to junior col- 
lege districts. 

655.—Garrison—An act providing for the cer- 
tifying to boards of supervisors and county 
auditors the total cost of educating junior col- 
lege pupils residing in counties and not in any 
junior college district. 

S. C. R. 2.—This is an act presented by Senator 
Herbert C. Jones, which would designate Henry 
Meade Bland as Poet Laureate of California. 


Assembly Bills 

Assembly Bills so far presented are: 

14.—Patterson—An act to amend section 1616 
of the Political Code relating to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a kindergarten. 

15.—Scudder—An act to amend section 16l6a 
of the Political Code, relating to school district 
budgets and school district taxes. 

36.—Bishop—An act to amend the 
ternity law in California. 

118.—Heisinger—An act to amend 1609 of the 
Political Code, relating to persons employed in 
public school service. If this law were enacted, 


anti-fra- 





it would do away with all tenure in the public 
schools of California. 

119.—Heisinger—An act relating to the ex- 
hibition of still or motion pictures in the public 
schools. This act provides that the attendance 
of any person at a public school while a still 
or motion picture is being shown, is not counted 
as attendance in the average daily attendance. 

129.—McGuinness—An act to add a new section 
to the Political Code, to ke numbered 1740a, 
relating to traveling expenses of members of 
high school boards of trustees. 

130.—Scofield and Craig—An act to amend 
section 1733a of the Political Code, relating to 
high schools and high school districts. 

138.— i. -berts—An act relating to the sus- 
pension or expulsion of pupils from the public 
schools. 

157.—Williamson—An act relating to the 
granting of leaves of absence to teachers in the 
public schools of this State. 

This is known as the sabbatical leave bill. 

202.—Feigenbaum—An act to revise an act 
entitled “An act providing for the sale of cer- 
tain State lands,” approved May 10, 1915, as 
amended. 

231.—Bernard—An act to add a new section 
to the Political Code, to be numbered 1762a, re- 
lating to the creation of a State high school 
musical contest fund and the expenditure there- 
of by the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
(If this bill becomes a law, it will provide 
$25,000 annually for musical contests in the 
public schools.) 

253.—Arnold, Bliss, Byrne, Cloudman, Clowds- 
ley, Collier, Craig, Cronin, Emmett, Feigenbaum, 
Ingels, Keaton, Leymel, Little, Miller, J. A. Niel- 
sen, Patterson, Quigley, Scudder, Snyder, Wil- 
liamson and Woolwine—An act to provide for 
the maintenance and establishment of a school 
for the education and training of pupils from 
thé various counties in the State in the science 
and practice of navigation, 
and electrical engineering. 

(This is the same bill as the Senate Bill and 
is sponsored by the American Legion members 
of the Assembly). 

311.—Bernard—An act providing for the an- 
nexation of elementary school districts to high 
school districts. 

312.—Bernard—An act relating to elections of 








seamanship, steam 





trustees in union or joint union high school 
districts. 

315—Heisinger—An act relating to the tenure 
of employment of persons engaged in public 
school service of the State. 

This is the second of Mr. Heisinger’s anti- 


tenure bills. 

357.—Patterson—An act to amend section 1608 
of the Political Code, relating to the powers and 
duties of boards of school trustees 
boards of education. 

371.—Deuel—An act providing for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance by high school boards 
of vocational courses in cooperation with suit- 
able places of employment. 

435.—Roberts—An act to add a new section to 
the Political Code, to be numbered 1542, and to 
amend section 1543 of the Political Code, re- 
lating to the duties of the county superintendent 
of schools. 


and city 
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439.— Roberts—An act to amend section 1543a 
of the Political Code, relative to school warrants. 

440.—Roberts—An act to amend section 1607b 
of the Political Code, relating to powers and 
duties of school boards. 

457.—Craig—An act providing for the organi- 
zation of certain elementary school districts into 
union or joint union high school districts. 

459.—_Baum— 

This is the California Taxpayers’ Association 
bill, which provides for the County Unit of 
school administration in the State of California. 
This act, if passed, would revise practically all 
of the provisions of the school code. 

460.—Badham—aAn act to amend section 1741 
of the Political Code, relating to powers and 
duties of high school boards. 

463.—Badham—-An act to amend section 1610, 
paragraph 6, of the Political Code, relating to 
powers of trustees to provide transportation. 

494.—Eleanor Miller—An act providing for the 
establishment and maintenance of twenty-four 
hour schools. 

516.—Bernard—An act providing for the an- 
nexation of elementary school districts to high 
school districts. 

517.—Bernard—An act relating to elections of 
trustees in union or joint union high school dis- 
tricts. 

520.—Badham—An act relating to the rate of 
taxation for the support of kindergartens. 

522.—Byrne—An act providing for the use of 
kindergarten funds for building, furnishing and 
equipping buildings for the accommodation of 
kindergartens. 

530.—Craig—An act to amend section 1833a of 
the Political Code, relating to high school dis- 
tricts. 

533.—Badham—aAn act to provide for the pay- 
ment of actual and necessary traveling expenses 
of employees of school districts. 

547.—Jesperson—An act to limit the regis- 
tration, enrollment and attendance of the Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic School to male students. 

548.—Jesperson—An act relating to holding of 
school elections in union or joint union high 
school districts. 

551.—Luttrell—An act providing for annual 
conventions of secondary school principals. 

552.—Luttrell—An act relating to the is- 
suance of vacation permits to work to certain 
minors. 

554.—-Luttrell—An act relating to the exemp- 
tion of certain children from the requirements 
of attendance upon a public full time day school. 

555.—Luttrell—An act relating to the issuance 
of permits to work outside of school hours to 
certain minors. 

603.—Wiliamson—An act relating to leaves 
of absences to members of faculties of State 
teachers colleges and special schools governed 
by the Department of Education. 

604.—Ingels—An act relating to the publi- 
cation of textbooks and teachers’ manuals of 
the studies preseribed for elementary schools. 

605.—Crawford—aAn act relating to the compo- 
sition of boards of education of consolidated 
school districts. 

607.—Keaton—An act relating to the use of 
public school houses as civic centers. 
608.—Parkman—An act relating to the retire- 
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ment of teachers in schools for the blind, schools 
for the deaf and in special classes maintained 
for the deaf, the hard of hearing and the blind. 

610.—Badham—aAn act providing for the estab- 
lishment of kindergartens by governing boards 
of elementary school districts. 

611.—- Roland (by request,—An act relating to 
the apportionment of moneys to elementary 
school districts. 

613.—Scudder—An act relating to the estab- 
lishment of junior high schools. 

616.—Deuel—An act relating to the attendance 
of pupils attending school in a district other 
than the district in which they reside. 

624.—Bernard—An act relating to meetings of 
high school boards. 

637.—Harper—An act relating to revocation of 
life diplomas or other teachers’ credential or 
document issued by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. is 

647.—Spalding—An act relating to courses of 
study in elementary schools. 

653.—Parkman—An act relattmg % the com- 
pensation of election officers of school elections. 

760.—Leymel—An act relating to the employ- 
ment of librarians in the elementary or second- 
ary schools of this State. 

761.—Leymel—An act relating to the eligi- 
bility to retirement salaries of teachers and 
other employees employed in the public schools 
of this state and educational institutions sup- 
ported in whole or in part by the State. 

794.—Leymel—An act providing for the pay- 
ment of retirement salaries to public school 
nurses, school attendance officers and secondary 
school registrars. 

819.—Heisinger—An act relating to the use 
of school busses owned by high school districts. 

821.—Wright—An act relating to maximum 
rates of tax for school district purposes. 

822.—Williamson—An act relating to the ex- 
change of teachers in the elementary and _ sec- 
ondary schools of this State or teachers in 
schools of corresponding grade in other states 
or territories of the United States or in foreign 
countries 

824.—Brock—An act providing for the employ- 
ment of home teachers by governing boards of 
school districts. 

827.—Roland—An act to allow pupils in the 
elementary and high schools of this State to 
be excused from attendance thereon for the 
purpose of receiving dental attention. 

833.—Leymel—An act relating to the election 
of teachers in public schools. 

835.—Leymel—An act empowering boards of 
school trustees, high school boards, junior col- 
lege boards and boards of education to provide 
for the purchase of liability insurance on school 
busses. 

836.—Bishop—An act to amend section 1607e 
of the Political Code, relating to cafeterias in 
schools. 

839.—Craig—An act to provide for the organi- 
zation of certain elementary school districts 
into union or joint union high school districts. 

854.—Kline—An act to amend section 1238 of 
the Code of Civil Procedure, relating to the exer- 
cise of the right of eminent domain. 

866.—Jesperson—An act authorizing the board 
of supervisors in any county to provide for the 
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educatio1 f graduates of the elementary schools 
of such county at the California Polytechnic 
School and to pay the costs thereof. 

867.—Jesperson—An act relating to the open- 
ing and closing of polls at school elections. 

917.—Patterson—An act to add a new section 
to the Political Code to be known as section 
l6l6a, relating to the maintenance of kinder- 
gzartens 


927.—Feele} An act to amend section 1612a 
of the Political Code of the State of California, 
relating to the time of preparing and filing 


school budgets. 

930.—Levmel—An_ act empowering boards 
of school trustees, high school boards, junior col- 
lege boards and boards of education to pro- 
vide for the purchase of public liability insur- 
ance on school busses. 

952.—Byrne—An act to amend section 3% of 
an act entitled “An act to be known as the Child 
Labor Law. and regulating the employment, 
hours, kinds and conditions of labor of children; 
providing for tle administration and enforce- 
ment of the provisions of this act by the Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
providing penalties for the violation hereof and 
repealing all acts and parts of acts inconsistent 
herewith,.”” approved May 10, 1919, as amended, 
relating to the employment of children in street 
trades and public places. 

979.—Nielsen—An act to provide for the pay- 
ment of traveling expenses f superintendents 


of 


schools of counties attending national con- 
ventions of superintendents of schools. 
980.—Nielsen—An act providing for the pay- 
ment of the traveling expenses of supervisors 
of attendance and supervisors of rural schools. 

1009.— Morgan—An act relating to the adop- 
tion of textbooks for use in the public high 
schools of the State and to the furnishing of 
such textbooks for the use of the pupils of 
such schools 

The following bills concerned the School Sys- 
tem of the State, but were not assigned to the 
Committee on Education: 

Senate Bill No. 8.—Hurley—An act to amend 
section 5 of an act entitled ‘““An act to be known 
as the Child Labor Law, and regulating the 
employment hours, kinds, and conditions of 
labor of children; providing for the administra- 
tion and enforcement of the provisions of this 
act by the Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, providing penalties for the violation 
hereof and repealing all acts and parts of acts 
inconsistent herewith,” approved May 10, 1919, 
as amended, relating to children employed at 
agriculture, viticulture or domestic labor and 
in theatrical pursuits. 

Senate Bill No. 151.—Carter—An act to estab- 
lish a nautical school at the port of Los Angeles, 
to provide for the conduct and maintenance 
thereof, to make an appropriation therefor, and 
to authorize the Governor to request and to re- 
ceive aid from the United States in compliance 
with the provisions of an Act of Congress ap- 
proved March 4, 1911, or any other Act of Con- 
gress authorizing the granting of aid in the 
establishment and maintenance of said school. 

Senaté Bill No. 152.—Mueller—An act to 
amend section 4 of an act entitled “An act to 
authorize and empower the State Director of 





Education, with the approval of the State Board 
of Control, to sell and convey the land and 
buildings of the San Diego State Teachers Col- 
lege, and from the proceeds of such sale to pur- 
chase and improve a new and suitable site for 
said school, to erect and construct upon the site 
so purchased buildings and other structures and 
improvements necessary and proper for said 
school, to purchase furniture, fixtures, ap- 
paratus, and other things necessary for said 
school, and to rent such temporary buildings 
and grounds as may be necessary for the use 
of said school until the compietion of the new 
school buildings, 


Senate Bill No. 193.—Hurley—An act to amend 
section 629a of the Political Code, relating to 
group insurance. 





Senate Bill No. 510.—Nelson—An act to amend 
section 3627a of the Political Code, carrying in- 
to effect section 16 of article XIII of the con- 
stitution of the State of California, relating to 
the taxation of securities and solvent credits. 


Assembly Bill No. 108.—Wright—An act to 
add a new section to the Political Code, to be 
numbered 1122, relating to school elections. 


Assembly Bill No. 177.—Coombs—An act to 
amend section 2979b of the Political Code, re- 
lating to the care, treatment, transportation 
and physical rehabilitation of physically de- 
fective and handicapped persons, under the age 
of 18 years, by the State of California, by and 
under the direction and supervision of the State 
Board of Health and by and under the direction 
of the county board of supervisors, and making 
an appropriation therefor, and to fees in pro- 
ceedings relative thereto and to procedure. 


Assembly Bill No. 191.—Williamson—An act 
appropriating’ certain moneys for the support 
of the Board of Commissioners of the California 
State Nautical School and for the support of 
said school and for equipment for the use 
thereof. 


Assembly Bill No. 192.—Williamson—An act 
providing for a State Nautical School at the 
port of San Francisco, creating a board to gov- 
ern and manage the same, determining the 
power, duty and authority of the board, pro- 
viding for the appointment of the commissioners 
of the board and its officers and employees, de- 
termining how the accounts of the school shali 
be kept and moneys received and expended, 
creating a fund for the support of the school, 
authorizing the Governor to secure a suitable 
vessel for the use of the school from the Fed- 
eral Government and repealing all acts or parts 
of acts insofar as inconsistent herewith. 


Assembly Bill No. 258.—Mixter—An act per: 
mitting counties, municipalities, school districts, 
irrigation districts, reclamation districts, con- 
servation districts, mosquito districts, levy dis- 
tricts, public utility districts, fire districts, cem- 
etery districts or any other political subdivision 
of this State to carry insurance upon transporta- 
tion equipment. 


Assembly Bill No. 396.—Crittenden—An act to 
amend the California Vehicle Act, approved 
May 30, 1923, as amended, by adding thereto a 
new section, to be numbered 145a, relating to 
school busses. 
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Assembly Bill No, 436.—Morrison—An act mak- Assembly Bill No. 642.—Jewett—An act to 
jng an appropriation for permanent improve- amend the California Vehicle Act approved 
ments at the San Francisco State Teachers May 30, 1923, as amended by amending section 
Vollege. 42 of said act, relating to the furnishing of 
Assembly Bill No. 587.—Anderson—An act to number plates for motor vehicles. 
establish a college of mining at or near Red- Assembly Bill No. 649.—Seawell—An act to 
siing, California, to be known as the California amend section 135 of the “California Vehicle 
rollege of Mining, a northern branch of the act,” approved May 30, 1923, as amended, re- 
University of California, to provide for the pur- lating to the stopping of motor vehicles at 
chase of land therefor and the construction of railway crossings. 
buildings and other improvements in connec- Assembly Bill No. 856.—Crittenden—An act re- 


tion therewith, to provide for the equipment, 


lating to the maintenance of schools. 
conduct and management thereof and to make 


Assembly Bill No. 894. toland—An act pro- 
Assembly Bill No. 588.—Anderson—An act to Viding for the payment of traveling expenses 

appropriate money for the annual expenses of Of rural supervisors. 

the College of Mining, Northern Branch, of Assembly Bill No. 939.—Coombs—An act to 

the University of California, at or near Redding. establish a bureau of avocational education in 
Assembly Bill No. 614.—Deuel—An act relat- the State Department of Education and making 
ng to the establishment and maintenance of an appropriation therefor. 





an appropriation therefor. 


dormitories at State teachers colleges. Assembly Bill No. 986.—Adams—An act pro- 

Assembly Bill No. 615.—Deuel—An act pro- viding for the allowance of traveling expenses 
viding for the establishment and maintenance of members of the State Curriculum Commis- 
of cafeterias in State teachers colleges. sion. 


California Educational Legislation 
By Roy W. Cioup 


HE proposal for a County Unit of administration in the schools of the State of 
California, was introduced as Assembly Bill No. 459, by Mr. Baum of Los Angeles. 

This bill, which was prepared by and presented for the California Taxpay- 

ers’ Association, is the largest individual bill, so far as size is concerned, presented at 
this meeting of the Legislature. It revises a large portion of the school law of California. 

The presentation of this matter will come before the Committee on Education of the 
Assembly at an early meeting. Unless those who are opposed to the same, make known 
their opposition to the Assemblymen and Senators, it may receive favorable considera- 
tion. It therefore behooves the teachers and superintendents of California who do not 
wish this bill to pass now, but who desire that it may be given further consideration, to 
make known their desires to the legislators representing the district in which they live. 

The California Teachers Association has taken a definite stand on the matter of 
the County Unit and has asked that the proposals be given to a commission for study. 
It would be hard for any individual or association to study all of the proposed changes 
included within Assembly Bill No. 459 in time to consider the matter as it should be 
considered at this session of the Legislature. 

The matter of Tenure is also before this session of the Legislature. The two bills 
presented by Mr. Heisinger of Fresno County are Assembly Bills Nos. 118 and 315. 
Those who desire to see the tenure acts continued for a trial of two more years should 
make known their desires to the legislators representing their respective districts. 

E ARE publishing in this issue the numbers and names of all proposed legislation 

having anything to do with the school department of California. As yet it has 
been impossible to get a number of the bills. If teachers, interested in any phase of the 
work, desire a particular bill for study, we shall endeavor to furnish it. 

It is particularly desirable that consideration of matters of legislation be made as 
early as possible. If the teachers of the State will take up with their representatives 
matters which interest them it will obviate the necessity of large groups at committee 
meetings in Sacramento. 
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Help California District Schools 


James B. Davipson 


Marin County Superintendent of Schools, 
San Rafael 


O AN OBSERVER—a listener—it might 

appear that our school system has not yet 
reached perfection. It does not yet extend equal 
opportunity to all children. Since education is a 
prime duty of the state, there should be no par- 
tiality. Citty school and rural district should be 
treated alike. In California today this duty is 
only partially fulfilled. This obligation is only 
half met. 


At the beginning of things educational, educa- 
tion was considered a local function. The cost 
of education fell wholly upon the family. Then 
the district, later the county, and finally the State, 
assumed parts of the expense. The State helped 
in some uniform way, contributing as a premium 
upon the efforts of the local community. 


In time the sense of responsibility was enlarged 
and finally reposed itself in the very bosom of 
the State. The day has now arrived when edu- 
cation is now fully recognized as a function of 
the State—a state responsibility. Final education- 
al opportunity is the right of every child in the 
State. 

At California’s present stage in the evolution of 
the school system, the public schools are sup- 
ported by,—(1) a contribution from the State, 
(2) a like sum from county taxation, and (3) a 
district tax, within limits fixed by law. About 
one-third of school revenue—more or less—is 
provided by the state and two-thirds by counties 
and districts. 


The chief cause of inequality of opportunity 
arises from inequality of resources. Inequality of 
resources arises from values 





assessments. 


District and county funds are raised by taxes. 
The rates of taxation are limited by law. Conse- 
quently the amount of income is effected by the 
wealth or poverty of the counties and districts 
taxed. This defeats the intention of the State 
and the wish of the people to extend equal op- 
portunity to all schools, whether rich or poor, 
city or rural. 

The remedy lies in equalization of the tax- 
able unit. In other words, raise a greater part 
of school funds by a tax—direct or indirect—up- 
on the State as a whole and apportion it where- 
ever schools must be maintained. 

The county, however, should not be entirely 
relieved. It should provide for maintenance, op- 
eration, and for supplementary purposes. The 
district should continue to provide grounds, build- 


ings, upkeep, and such transportation as the dis- 
trict in its wisdom and bigness of heart might 
establish. 


The state provision should be ample to pro- 
vide standard salaries for all teachers, super- 
visors, superintendents, clerks, and other helpers 
necessary to maintain adequate schools in every 
district. Wherever by reason of great distances 
or poor roads children might be cut off from 
the equal and adequate advantages of the State 
public schools, there schools should be maintained 
The maxim “Raise the money where the wealth 
is and use it where the children are,” should | 
followed throughout the State. 


Schools of whatever kind and wherever located, 
have originated in the plans and purposes and 
desires of the people. Wherever they have grow: 
into great institutions, bringing the blessings of 
intelligence and opportunity to the children of 
the land—the next generation—they have re 
mained the Schools of the People. Any attempt 
at any time to separate them from this alliance 
will make for their downfall and for the social 
disasters which bivouac with illiteracy on the 
wastes of ignorance. 

The American system and the California system 
of school government is of the people. It is mod- 
eled after the government of our nation. It is 
the purest and best system of local self-govern- 
ment extant. Its foundation is democracy. As 
long as we believe in the foundations of our na- 
tional government we must believe in the local 
government of our schools and stand loyally by 
the school district system. 

The backbone, the efficiency, the service, the 
usefulness of a school lies in the teaching force, 
whether the force be one or a multitude. It fol- 
lows that the service of the community lies in the 
teacher. The reward and justification of the 
State lies in the teacher. In these advancing 
times, the teacher must go forward. For the 
good of her pupils and communiity, the teacher 
must “burn the lamp that shows the gate that 
leads to wisdom’s ways.” In _ these efforts 
encouragement should be extended. Every 
teacher (graduate of a state normal school 
or a state teachers’ college) who has taught 
with success for at least three years, should 
receive compensation of unit for unit in her 
efforts and work towards a bachelor’s degree. 
After a reasonable period of faithful service she 
should be rewarded, as now, with a life diploma. 

California’s educational system now ranks 
among the three best of the nation. It has reach- 
ed this envied position through a process of 
evolution during the seventy or more years of 
its existence. By the same process, it can well 
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adapt itself to and keep abreast of the ever- 
changing conditions of modern society. 

No radical departure should be made from 
ur traditional policy of educational develop- 
ment. There should be no plan for re-organiza- 
tion in conflict with our long-established policy 


of local control and democratic organization. 


\ full development of the California school 
system, with its school districts, school boards, 
trained and efficient teachers, supervisors and ad- 
ministrators, and an ever-increasing allowance 
from state finances (all resting upon the people 
for encouragement and support) will guarantee 


adequate and equal opportunity to all the children 


of all the people of this great State. 
Beware of the shadow of hasty and ill-con- 


sidered change. 


In Honor of Susan M. Dorsey 
oe public reception held in honor of Dr. 


Susan M. Dorsey by the teachers and citi- 
zens of Los Angeles was held at the Shrine 
Auditorium, January 23, at 3:45 
o'clock. The time was fixed at that hour that all 
of the teachers of the city might be present in 
honor of their retiring chief. 


Wednesday, 


Dr. William John Cooper, state superintendent 
of public instruction, was the presiding officer. 
Honorable C. C. Young, governor of California, 
and Honorable George C. Cryer, mayor of the 
city of Los Angeles, were present to give greet- 
ings in behalf of the city and state to a woman 
who has worked long and faithfully for the up- 
building of California. Dr. Joseph Marr Gwinn, 
president of the California Teachers Association, 
represented the C. T. A. The address of the 
afternoon was delivered by Dr. W. W. Kemp, 
Dean of the School of Education, University of 
California. 
rendered. 


Appropriate musical numbers were 


The beautiful painting of Mrs. Dorsey by John 


Hubbard Rich prepared for the Los Angeles 
teachers, was presented by Miss Christine Jacob- 
son, president of the Los Angeles City Teachers 
Club. At the completion of Miss Jacobson’s re- 
marks the artist unveiled the portrait. Acceptance 
was made in behalf of the City of Los Angeles 
by Honorable William Bonelli, president of the 
Los Angeles City Council and by Honorable 
William M. Bowen, president of the Board of 
governors of the Los Angeles Museum of His- 
tory, Science and Art. 

The Shrine Auditorium, one of the largest in 
Los Angeles, was filled in appreciation of Mrs. 
Dorsey. There were five 


hundred guests of 


honor gathered about her on the platform, among 
them being the presidents of the various uni- 
versities and educational 
state. 


organizations of the 


When the assemblage was seated, a large group 
of little girls dressed in white, marched down 
the aisle to the platform, each one bringing a 
flower which was deposited in a great basket at 
When 
all of the flowers had been placed, one of the 
girls of the group described each blossom and 
attributed to Mrs. Dorsey some of the attributes 
of the beautiful flowers as belonging to herself 


the foot of the retiring superintendent. 


personally. This part of the program was most 
pleasingly rendered and made a deep impression 
upon all who observed it. 


Mrs. Dorsey conducted herself in her usual 
simple and unaffected manner and received the 
plaudits, the loving greetings, and good wishes 
of her friends in a manner which displayed her 
wonderful ability at all times to control her 


emotions even under the greatest stress. 


Mrs. Dorsey will give up her position on the 
evening of January 31 and will then take a much 
needed rest before returning to her home in 
Los Angeles. 


Mr. Frank A. Bouelle, who has been connected 
with Mrs. Dorsey in the schools of Los Angeles 
for many years, will succeed her in the important 
position of superintendent of the Los Angeles 
city schools. 


xk * x 


New U. S. Commissioner of Education 


ONORABLE William John Cooper, Cali- 

fornia State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, has been appointed United States 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 
His host of California friends are gratified that 
so distinguished a Californian has been so sig- 
nally honored. 


* * - 


HE following telegram was sent recently b) 

Secretary J. W. Crabtree of the National 
Education Association to Dr. William John 
Cooper, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in California, who has been appointed by 
President Coolidge to succeed Dr. John J. Tigert 
as United States Commissioner of Education: 


On behalf of the officers and staff of the Na- 
tional Education Association, permit me to 
congratulate you on your appointment as United 
States Commissioner of Education. Your bril- 
liant career as a teacher and educational ad- 
ministrator has won for you the respect of the 
whole profession. In your new post of leader- 
ship you may rely on our loyalty and co-opera- 
tion. 
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Primary Devices 


FraNcES MacDoNALp 
Hawthorne School, San Jose 


HE success of a project depends upon the 
bodies and enthusiasm that the teacher 
teels in the development of it by the child. This 
is the teacher’s share in that project. 

A device which kept the interest of the children 

throughout the whole year, was the making of a 
moving-picture show and its films. 
Two 
holes were drilled in the top and two in the 
bottom, each near the end of the box. A round 
stick is put through the two holes at either end. 
These are the spools which turn the film. A 
handle is put on the top of each stick. This 
allows the films to be turned more easily and 
smoothly. 


An ordinary wooden box was used. 


Then a large piece of cardboard is cut to 
resemble the arch of the stage. The girls made 
the draw-curtains. The boys fixed the box and 
painted it. The back was painted to resemble 
bricks. The name of the theater was painted 
across the front. 

Almost every subject can be used in this 
theater. In geography, peoples of other lands 
were studied. The children decided which were 
the important things in that country and then 
drew them. A story about them was printed in 
between the pictures, and served as a reading 
lesson and culmination of geography facts. A 
little research on the part of the children was 
necessary. 


The Movie Theater 


Almost all of the objectives in art were 
utilized, such as illustrations, developed from the 
stick figure, color, and printing. 

“Movies” were made of Holland, Eskimos, 


Mexicans, and Japanese for the 
geography. 


Indians, 


A movie of arithmetic was also made. This 
was all of the addition combinations. The 
answers were printed on the back of the film, so 
that the child running the “movie” could tell 
whether the child saying them was correct. 
Each child is timid on how rapidly he can go 
through the roll. They practice hard to get 
ahead of each other. Tickets were sold to other 
classes to come see the “movie”. 
paid in toy money. 

Another use of this theater is for the teacher 
to assign to each child a different paragraph of 
a paricular story to illustrate. Then these are 
put together with the story and made into a 
film. 


Phonics, history, silent reading, and even 


These were 


music can be taught by this device. The children 
never tire of it. 
Another project which can be used throughout 


the school year is a monthly magazine. This } 


accomplishes many things for the child and the } 


teacher. 

The first of every month the children elect a 
president and vice-president by a secret ballot. 
This gives the children simple parliamentary 
practice and group courtesy, which is so neces- 
sary in the primary grades. 


A Monthly Magazine 


The outline of the meeting is (1) Meeting 
come to order, (2) Minutes read of the last 
meeting, (3) Weather report, (4) News items, 
gathered by the children, of things of interest 
inside and out of the school. The teacher records 
this material as the children give it. During the 
next few days it is copied by the secretary and 
hectographed by the teacher, and then serves as 


a reading lesson. 
> 2. *£ 


Santa Monica Attendance Scores 
OBERT W. STURGIS, supervisor of 


attendance, Santa Monica City Schools, re- 
ports that in Santa Monica “our first month 
always gives us the best attendance. Of the 
schools that compute their attendance by per- 
centages what ones can better these figures in 
your best month? 

Before computing percentages we correct our 
figures to eliminate “days not enrolled” for 
transfers in and out during the month, since we 
have many transients; but we do not eliminate 
the “days not enrolled” for sick pupils, no matter 
how long they are out. 

The Elementary rooms to reach 99% in 
attendance for the first month of this school year 
were: 


Miss Walter, B5d(1), John Muir....... ...99.84 
(only one day’s absence) 
Miss Cummins, B4, McKinley. ...--.99.29 


Miss Minahan, A1-Bl, Franklin 99.03 
Miss Hodgkins, Bl, Roosevelt -99.00 

Last year eight rooms went over 99% the 
first month. 

Three records in attendance in the Elementary 
schools were made in the first month of this 
year: 

(1) Twenty-eight rooms achieved higher than 
98% present for the month. (24 equals upper 
quartile.) 

(2) The average (mid-point) was 97.28%. 

(3) The lowest room was at the remarkable high 
level of 93.13%. 

To crowd this low mark always up into the 
nineties and close upon the heels of the highest 
mark is our constant aim, striven for with all 
possible classroom devices. 


one. 2 Natt ae ts ti at 
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A California Union High School Orchestra 


R. E. Reep 
Principal, Anderson Valley Union High School, Boonville 


HEN the writer went into the Ander- 
Valley found that the high 
school had little oppor- 
,| tunity to study music. Since he had 
f, | attained his bachelor of music degree 
ea jin a small college, he felt almost duty- 
bound to give his students what he could of 
musical education. 


) son he 


people very 









As principal of a four-year, four-teacher school 
of 50 pupils there was plenty of regular work to 
do, without adding the “burden” of music, but 
he decided to try it. The organization of an 
orchestra was difficult because each individual 
needed instruction in time and note-reading, as 
well as fingering and tone production. Besides, 
there was no place in the schedule for music. 
We finally decided to take only fifteen minutes 
for lunch on Friday and to spend the hour prac- 
ticing instead of taking outside recreation. 

By the end of the first year we had created 
a desire in several people to take part in the 
orchestra. Before registration in the fall the 
school board appropriated $250 to buy a bass 
viol, cello, viola, trombone, horn, racks, and 
music. A regular period for orchestra was 
scheduled, credit was offered and twenty were 
enrolled. 


A Busy Principal 


that of 
finding time to instruct individuals or groups on 
Of the twenty enrolled,—the 
first clarinet player was hold-over from the year 


The problem the second year was 


their instruments. 


before; the cornet was a transfer from a good 
orchestra; the piano player was fairly good but 
without previous accompanying experience; the 
first violin was a transfer; and another violin 
player, the bass, and cello players, had had piano 
lessons. All of the others were beginners. 


The situation was further complicated because 
the leader, besides being principal, taught 
algebra, two periods of and _ boy’s 
physical education. The rest of the time the 
principal thought that he ought to tend study 
hall and supervise instruction. He balanced the 
value to the pupils of those duties with the value 
of music lessons and decided to attempt the 
Study halls were left to the students 
on their honor. Little supervision of instruction 
was attempted, as two of the teachers were 
exceptionally well-equipped to look out for them- 
selves. The third received occasional help. 


biology, 


lessons. 


The actual orchestra work was done at first 
with toy symphony instruments and sticks. Two 
weeks were enough to get the lead parts to play 
the accented beats and the others to play the 
after time. In the meantime, individual lessons 
were helping new players to learn their positions 
and methods of tone production. A few unison 
exercises led up to simple pieces. By the middle 
of the year the orchestra was playing real music. 


XTRA home practice and use of part of the 
noon hour for ensemble playing for a month 
prepared the group, so that in April they went 
to the Arcata music festival and made a credit- 
It is requested to play at all 
community affairs where such music is needed 


able showing. 


and is accepted as a part of high-school life. 

Discipline in the school slipped several cogs 
during the year. Those who did not want to 
study were not forced to do so. As a result 
many lowered their “achievement records’. Con- 
ditions became somewhat lax but far 
intolerable. Now do not need so 
individual instruction and study halls are again 
in charge of a faculty member, the orchestra 
functions successfully and the school has taken 
on the attitude of a well-governed institution. 

We maintain the experiment was a success 
and that in year any school, which can 
afford to hire a half-time teacher of music, can 
easily develop a creditable orchestra. Even with- 
out hiring another teacher, the faculty, by sac- 
rificing a little of time and discipline, perhaps 
can do the same thing. 


* * * 


On the Road to Randsburg 
A SYMPHONY IN GREY 


Mary B. WILLtams 
Nurse Inspector, Kern County Schools 


VER the pearl grey level plain 
O To the pearl grey Peaks of Dawn, 
I follow the thread of the pearl grey road 
As it stretches on and on. 


from 


we much 


one 


Flanked by the pearl grey sage brush 
That grows in the pearl grey sand 

The stiff “Squaw Cabbage” ghosts arise 
Pearl grey in that pearl grey land. 


A pearl grey cloud of dust springs up 

As a grey car hurtles by;— 

And a homing bird with pearl grey wings 
Swings across the pearl grey sky. 
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Christopher Carson 


“Kit” Carson 
Some factual material for classroom use in the 
elementary schools. 


IGH among the famous American hunters, 
trappers, and scouts, in the days of “the 
Winning of the West” was Kit Carson. 

He was born in 1809 in Kentucky, that rugged 
land of rugged pioneers. His family moved, 
when he was only a year old, to Missouri, which 
then was “way out West”. Here he spent his 
youth, and from the ages of fifteen years to 
seventeen years, worked as apprentice to a 
saddler and harnessmaker. 

The air was full of adventure and exploit. In 
1826 young Carson joined a party of hunters 
who went to Santa Fe, New Mexico. He quickly 
became skilled in all of the arts and crafts of the 
Western hunter, and devoted the remainder of 
his eventful life to hunting, trapping, and 
scouting. 

His days and years were crammed with all 
sorts of remarkable adventures. He accom- 
panied expeditions into California, the Rocky 
Mountains, and the Arkansas country. 

For eight years (1832-1840) he worked as 
chief hunter for the U. S. Army garrison at Fort 
Bent, at the head of the Arkansas River. 

Kit Carson accompanied John C. Fremont on 
many of his long trips. In 1846 - 47 he served as 
a guide in Fremont’s famous expedition into 
California, when the Bear Flag was hoisted. 

He later served as Indian Agent for the Utah 
and Apache Indians, and lived at Taos, New 
Mexico. 

During the Civil War he served the Federal 
Government with great vigor and bravery, in 
New Mexico, Colorado, and the Indian Ter- 
ritory. In 1865 he was raised to the rank of 
3rigadier - General in the United States Army. 
He died in 1868. 

Kit Carson will be remembered, as long as the 
conquest of the West is remembered, as a typical 
frontiersman of the highest type, intelligent, 
alert, resourceful, indomitable, and highly skilled 
in all woodcraft, nature lore, and knowledge of 
wild life. 

His virtues were the best qualities of the 
pioneer native-born American stock that swept 
across the vast continent of America, and estab- 
lished the Anglo-Saxon civilization throughout 
the Pacific Coast. 

* * “ 


Alice B. Smith of the Fresno High School 
faculty, has been named president of the Cali- 
fornia Scholarship Federation in which 178 high 
schools in California hold membership. 


A Lesson in Grammar: Adverbs | 


RutH A. Henson, Emma J. BartLett 
Teachers, Placerville Grammar Schools 


Adverbs add to the meaning of the verb 
1. by making it clearer or more expressive. 
a. The tame birds flew wildly. 
The adverb “wildly” has been added to the 
verb flew to tell how. 
b. The class sang softly. 
What does the “adverb” softly tell about the 
verb sang? 


Adverbs not only help out the verb by 
- telling how, but also when, 
What adverbs help in that way in the follow- 
ing sentences? 
He seldom sang. 
They came early. 


“ Some adverbs modify verbs by telling 
a) where, 

She looked everywhere. 

We live there. 
Other adverbs modify the verb by telling 
e@ Why. 

Therefore he ran. 

So he bought the radio. 
a 


Since adverbs tell how, when, where and 
why, they may also modify adjectives and 
adverbs. 
Very large animals live in Africa. 
“Very” modifies the adjective “large” by tell- 
ing how large. 
He reads too slowly. 
“Too” tells how slowly, therefore it is an 
adverb. 


An adverb is a word used in a sentence to 
6. modify a verb, an adjective, or another 
adverb. 
Select the adverbs in the following sentences 
and tell what part of speech each modifies: 
a. The boy entered quietly. 
b. We came very late. 


c. Those very large apples were grown here. 
d. Hawks have remarkably keen eyesight. 
* * od 


Modern Readers Series 

HE Macmillan Company, publishers, has 

issued for a number of years the Modern 
Readers Series of literary classics. Ashley H. 
Thorndike is general editor. The series com- 
prises the best in literature in attractive form 
and at low price. 

Among recent titles are “Selected Poems” by 
Edgar Allen Poe and “Kenilworth’’ by Sir Walter 
Scott. There are now nearly 100 titles in the 
series. The blue cloth binding is 80 cents; the 
half-leather binding $1.25. 
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A California Japanese Kindergarten 


Lettie BELLE BurBANK, Principal, 
Terminal Island, Los Angeles 


4] HERE is a little school down in the 
@)| harbor of Los Angeles on Terminal 


Island whose entire enrollment is Japa- 
nese. It hardly looks like a school, for 
AS there are many bungalows of different 
sizes 


shapes and which are grouped 


around a dear little Japanese garden, with a fish 


| pool and a waterfall and fountain and the real 


| 





Japanese red bridge and gate. 

This pond and garden is the result of the 
labor and co-operation of the fathers and friends 
of the school, and the right touch which only the 
Japanese seem to have to make things grow. 
[hey take great pride in this garden for it is 
really theirs. There is almost always someone 
caring for the flowers and shrubs. 

Our fathers are the fishermen for the canneries 
the island. Our 
mothers work in the canneries,—consequently 


which are in operation on 
the children and tiny babies are to be seen at 
any time playing round the school perfectly at 
Our the 


children. 


home. school is really a home to 
There is a mothers’ class which meets every 
afternoon the to 


English, bringing their little babies. While the 


where mothers come learn 
mothers are so painstakingly studying to be able 
to speak English, the babies play round the 


room with the toys. When one falls asleep the 


mother quietly gets up and puts it to bed in the 
little bed just especially for the sleepy heads. 

It is so interesting to see how eagerly and 
come to 
There is also a home-making 


such difficulties these women 


“English class.” 


under 





class for the mothers which meets every Thurs- 
day night, conducted by a school nurse. This 
also has a large attendance. 

Then of course there are all the other grades 
which compose a regular school, starting with 
the kindergarten and a little B-1 on through the 
grades. We feel quite proud of our boys and 
girls when they leave our school to enter High 
School. 

We have an enrollment of 103 in the kinder- 
garten this year. We have planned so that the 
children who have attended kindergarten for one 
semester and are 5 years old, are the ones who 
In this 
way these children have gotten a little English 
vocabulary and a much better understanding of 
the spoken English than those little tots who 
have heard until they 


are promoted to the morning session. 


never English spoken 
come to kindergarten. 

Then those who are immature and have never 
been to school before, come in the afternoon. 
They are given every opportunity to hear Eng- 
lish spoken many times, and with great patience. 
So you see this afternoon class is, 
a “higher nursery school.” 


E have been working especially on the 

\ \ health and diet of our children in the 
last few years. As you probably know, milk is 
not generally included in the Japanese diet. 
When we first started our health program, we 
weighed and measured all of our children, and 


found a great many of them to be not only 
under weight, but under size. 


may | 


SaV, 


So we asked if the 
parents would 
willing to co-operate 
so that we might 
serve milk to all the 
children. 


be 


They were 
so glad to do this and 
at once offered to 
buy the graham 
crackers and straws 
needed. The children 
bring 20 cents each 
Friday which pays 
for their milk for the 
following week. If 
any of the children 
fail to bring their 
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money, or we know that their parents are hav- 
ing rather a hard time financially, then their 
milk is paid for by the Parents Association. 
Usually, though, all the milk is paid for by the 
individual child. 

About a year and a half after we had had 
our milk, the Corrective Educational Depart- 










We have been very earnest in our exercis 
for correct posture and absolute relaxation dur- 
ing our rest period. So it is very gratifying 1 
see our afternoon babies really go to sleep a 

sleep on very happily from 2:45 to 3:30 or 4 

every afternoon. 


On October 1 this year our corrective teac] 








ment came down to see our children. They 
found our chairs and tables much too high for 
the children, so we had all of our chairs cut to 
10 inches, and our tables to 18 inches. In their 
examination they found poor posture in some 
of our children, flat feet in others. They sug- 
gested certain exercises for these children to 
correct these defects. 

Soon one of our mothers came to us and said 
the other mothers had had a talk. They had 
decided that they would like to buy some 
blankets or whatever we wanted to use as covers 
for the children. We went on a shopping trip 
and bought enough blankets to cover the island, 
it seemed to me. 

I measured these blankets and decided on the 
size. They were cut down and doubled so that 
each child has a double blanket just large 
enough to cover him. While we were buying 
blankets we bought enough to cover all of our 
tables (for you know we rest on the tables) and 
rugs and window seats. These are covered on 
the bottom with unbleached muslin slips so that 
they may be washed often. 





The problem then arose,—‘How shall we care 
for all these 100 odd blankets?” I asked for the 
help of our sloyd teacher. In no time we had 
racks to hold our blankets just the right size 
so that each child can get his blanket and in 
turn hang it up again. The children painted 
these racks. They are on rollers so that they 
may be rolled out in the sunshine where they 
have a good airing every day. 








visited us and we were quite pleased with her 
report. She found only one boy with flat feet 
and five children still with posture that might be 
corrected. So we feel if we only keep at it day 
by day, our effort is not in vain. 


* * * 


California History Material 
ALIFORNIA HISTORY NUGGET is a 
* monthly bulletin devoted to “the story of 
the Golden West”, and published by the Cali- 
fornia State Historical Association, 3551 Uni- 
versity Avenue, Los Angeles. 

Dr. Owen C. Coy, director of the association, 
states that the Nugget is carefuly prepared and 
edited by scholars especially trained in the field 
of California history. Its accuracy may be re- 
lied upon. Every effort is being put forth to 
make it attractive and stimulating. 

“No history teacher can afford to be without 
this aid, and no pupil of California history 
should be deprived of it. Pupils should be en- 
couraged to keep their copies, as the files will 
be valuable to them for review and reference. 
Every library in California should have at least 
one file of the Nugget. County boards of educa- 
tion are urged, in the interest of California his- 
tory and of California children, to put the 
magazine on the library list. School boards 
everywhere are advised that subscribing for the 
magazine will be an appropriate expenditure 
from the library fund.” 
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Procedure in the Downey Union Junior 
High School Bond Election 
Campaign 
F. F. Orro, Principal 


HE movement in favor of a union junior 
6 ier school first started in the spring of 
1928, when each of the grammar school boards 
of the high school district petitioned the high 
school trustees to organize a union junior high 
school district as soon as possible. The high 
school board of trustees immediately took ac- 
tion favoring this petition. 

During the rest of the school year and during 
the vacation months the junior high school idea 
was discussed and brought before the people in 
the district. The object was to acquaint them 
with the functions and value of having the 7th, 
8th, and 9th grades housed together in a sep- 
arate building, away from the younger children 
in the lower grades and away from the older 
boys and girls of senior high school age. 

The real work of the campaign started after 
the high school board of trustees voted to call 
a bond election of $105,000. During this cam- 
paign the high school principal acted as cam- 
paign chairman. Both he and the members of 
the board appeared before the important organ- 
izations of the district and outlined the particu- 
lar local educational problems, and pointed out 
to them just how the bond election would solve 
the problems for several years to come. 


About a week before the day of election all 
of the board members of the district (both 
grammar and high) met to outline an intensive 
campaign. 

A circular, outlining the needs for calling a 
bond election was written and signed by each 
member of each board in the district. A copy 
of this circular was then mailed to each voter. 
Articles were written for the newspapers of 
the town and editors wrote editorials. Both 
newspapers gave the campaign excellent sup- 
port. 

Each board member then acted as the chair- 
man of a committee to do personal work in his 
respective district. He was given a list of voters 
in his precinct and each voter was sized up and 
if he was in favor of the bonds the committee 
saw to it that he voted. The doubtful ones were 
interviewed and an effort was made to persuade 
them to change their minds. 

On the day of election when a voter cast his 
vote his name was checked on the registered 
voters’ list so that at 5:00 o’clock in the evening 
the committee knew who had not voted. Then 
the telephone and cars were made use of and 


the voting booths were kept busy until the 
closing hour. 

Briefly stated, the success of the campaign 
was due to three things: 

1. Each grammar school board in the union 
high school district was back of the movement. 

2. Each board member (both grammar and 
high) did intensive personal work. 

3. The newspapers in the town supported 
the movement and gave excellent publicit 


a * 


The Last Great White Heron 


Rupo_r G. RustTE 


Ripon 


HE last of his species! Man never has 
known 


What it means to be really, forever alone, 


To search through the world for a mate of his 
kind, 

Which he knows in his heart he never shall find. 

The last of his species! From the ice-covered 
North 


To the palms of the South he had winged ba 
and forth, 

Had plaintively uttered on moorlands his cry, 

Flying onward and onward without knowing 
why. 


The crack of a rifle the silent air rends 

And cruelly kindly the hopeless search ends; 

He falls where a coppice of fern waves and 
sighs, 

And into its shadows he flutters and dies. 


It is well for the mateless he quickly found 


rest, 

And to crumble unfound is the fate that was 
best, 

Far better than standing grotesque, stark, and 
dumb, 


In museums for ages and ages to come. 


There under the ferns may he ever repos« 
There under the ferns let his history close. 
ee 2 © 


Mr. C. R. Prince, district superintendent of 
schools at Calipatria, reports that this is the 10th 
consecutive year that Calipatria teachers hav: 
given 100% support to the C. T. A. One of th 
schools also has a 100% enrollment in the 
N. E. A. 


eS « 


Mr. H. A. Keeley, principal of the El Monte 
Union High School, reports that his staff is 
100% enrollment in the C. T. A. and that this 
is the 11th consecutive year. 
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California’s Island Schools 


M. B. DuNKLE, Principal 
Santa Catalina Island Schools, Avalon 


many hundred 
Her whole history has 
sea, and her climate is 
tempered by the ocean. Yet California is mostly 
know of her off-shore island 
life. Many, it is true, know of William Wrigley 
and his delightful playground, Catalina Island, 
but it is thought of mainly as a pleasure resort 
There is, 
however, a large permanent population on Santa 
Catalina Island, with all that such population 


ALIFORNIA possesses 
miles of shore line. 


been colored by the 


mainland. Few 


and not as a community of homes. 


requires in this progressive age. 

Conditions were such a few years ago that 
now a very interesting educational experiment is 
being tried on the Island. The Island has a 
complete school organization, from kindergarten 
to senior high school, with an evening adult 
school. Yet this tight little system is admin- 
istered as an integral part of the Long Beach 
City school system. 

Long Beach administrators ai supervisors 
make regular ocean voyages to supervise their 
outlying possession. The Island principal main- 
tains his connection the central offices 
The teachers make 
trips to the mainland by steamer, or more literal 
flying trips by flying boat or amphibian plane. 


with 
largely by cable and mail. 


The isolation, the delightful climate, and the 


rather unusual type of community make for 
many unique arrangements in the operation of 
school affairs. The tourist bus service handles 
the transportation of outlying children at a rate 
and freedom of 


trouble that can 


rarely be 
duplicated elsewhere. 


Physical Education and Athletics 


All physical education is conducted out of 
doors where golf and ocean swimming are a 
natural part of the course. The student body 
of the junior and senior high schools is at pres- 
ent constructing an open air amphitheatre (in 
a beautiful canyon opening out onto the school 
grounds) assemblies, rallies, 


where pageants 


and plays will be given. 

Interscholastic athletics offer special problems. 
That splendid William Wrigley, 
gives substantial assistance to the financial prob- 
lem of transportation and hotel expense. Schools 
of the Beach city league, the Marine 
league of the C. I. F., and several private 
schools, afford the competition. On account of 
the problems connected with overnight trips no 
schedule is very full, but it is varied, including 


sportsman, 


Long 
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basketball, golf, track, speed ball, tennis, swim- 
ming, and baseball. 


There is a considerable Mexican population 
on the Island which is unusually progressive. 
Nearly one hundred Mexicans are members of 
the Parent Teachers’ Association. Special 
Americanization classes are organized in the 
kindergarten, in the primary, and in the evening 
school. Partly to meet the manual needs of the 
Mexican boys, one of the best-equipped small 
shops in the country is maintained for teaching 
the industrial arts. 


The junior and senior high schools are ad- 
ministered as a six-year unit. Regular periods 
are sixty minutes in length to provide for 
supervised study. There is a daily forty-minute 
period for extra-curricular activities. The ideal 
is to give a maximum of attention to the indi- 
vidual needs of the students. 


The school paper, the Sugar Loaf, is printed 
as a part of the interesting local weekly, the 
Catalina Islander. 


A Rich Extra-Curricular Program 


Upon the belief that extra-curricular activities 
have an exceedingly important part to play in 
the development of character, such activities are 
both extensive and varied. These activities may 
be classed as activity clubs, representative self- 
governing bodies, class practice groups, and spe- 
cial group assemblies. 

All teachers must carry a heavy teaching load. 
They are unable to carry on University Exten- 
sion work, or to have many of the opportunities 
of larger communities. These deficiences are 
offset in some measure by the unusual out-door 
recreational facilities of the Island. 


Sometimes the feeling of being an exile from 
the world, or that of a stranded mariner will 
seize a teacher, but life on the whole is pleasant 
and interestingly varied. Living expenses are 
relatively high on the Island but as the teachers 
are automatically deprived of many of the 
pleasures and luxuries of city life they can save 
about as much as the average mainland teacher. 
Through the standards of the Long Beach city 
system the teaching force of the Island schools 
is rather better qualified for their work than is 
the average for small schools. 

The principal industry of the Island is con- 
nected with tourists. Mr. Wrigley has developed 
a number of small industries and spends a 
million or two each year on construction work. 
The minor industries consist of both commer- 
cial and professional fishing, rock quarry work, 
brick and tile manufacturing, furniture manu- 
facture, agriculture and mining. Avalon is an 
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incorporated city with a constantly growing 
population, the schools increasing annually from 
20% to 25%. 

Here on the Island is a unique and ideal place 
to work out in a constructive manner many of 





the problems of the small school system. All 
this is in a picturesque setting of mountain and 
sea, which stimulates the teacher with 
structive imagination, and at the same 
yields a pleasant and healthful life. 


con- 


time 





Cash vs. Partial Payments in 


Investing 
E. C. Esy 


Freeman, Smith & Camp Co., San Francisco 


S it better to pay cash for an invest- 
ment or to use a sound, workable par- 
tial-payment plan? Not many of us can 
pay cash unless we have saved. A 
partial-payment plan, to be feasible as 
well as workable, must have an advan- 
tage over a savings account which eventually 
culminates in a cash payment for a security. 

The advantage of a complete cash payment 
for a security is obvious, as it results in the 
immediate ownership of the security. On the 
other hand, the partial-payment for acquiring a 
security is not like the “use your credit” plans 
for obtaining a commodity. The former is an 
alias for savings plan or budget system, while 
the latter is a plan to purchase a commodity, such 
as furniture, clothes, automobile, etc., which has 
no interest return, but has a decided and heavy 
depreciation from use and time. 


Compound Interest a Wizard 
The magic of compound interest is not often 
realized. The following abbreviated table gives 
an insight into its power. 
A monthly investment of $10 to $100 @ 6% 
compounded semi-annually gives: 











The writer knows of a certain stenographer in 
Portland, Oregon, who was earning $40 a month 
when the United States entered the World War. 
She subscribed for a $50 Liberty Bond and only 
by the most rigid economy was she able to 
realize her patriotic act. This inspired her to 
continue saving and investing on the partial- 
payment plan until at the end of eight years, on 
an average increased salary of $140 a month, 
she has accumulated $10,000. 


A Good Partial-Payment Plan 


A good partial-payment plan is one in which 
the investor selects the security he desires to 
buy and then determines the amount to be pur- 
chased by deciding how much he is able to save 
monthly. Usually a 10% initial payment of the 
face value of the security is expected and 
monthly payments should be made to complete 
the purchase in about twelve months. The in- 
vestor receives the full coupon rate of the bond 
and pays 6% on the unpaid balance. 

A 7% bond selling at 100 yields 7% on each 
payment. It also yields 7% on the unpaid bal- 
ance (as the purchaser receives the full rate of 
the coupon, which is clipped and placed to his 
account on the interest dates) less the 6% 
interest charge on the unpaid balance, for the 
use of his money during the purchase of the 
security. There is, therefore, an additional 1% 
to the investor. 


















































$ $ $ a The following table shows the percent per 
Years 10 25 50 100  ~—=#annum earned each month on the amount in- 
1 123.93 309.83 619.66 1,239.30 vested while paying for a $1000—7% bond at 
a atu aaeaas meas “aaa par on the partial-payment plan at the rate of 
20 4,603.16 11,507.90 23,015.80 46,031.60 $100 a month. For larger or smaller amounts 
30 9,954.40 24,886.00 49,772.00 99,544.00 multiply or divide accordingly. 
Per cent 
Interest Interest per annum 
Balance of earned charged Net interest earned each 
Amount principal on $1,000 at6% on earned month on 
Month paid in unpaid each month unpaidbalance eachmonth cash invested 
Ist $ 100 $900 $5.833 $4.50 a __ 
“2nd Ct—~«*S 200 - oO SS [a 11 
‘3rd 300 700 $838 7 3.50 : ~ 9.333 
4th 400 ~600 ae 5.833. 3.00 se 
“Sth - 500 600 5.833 2.50 wr 8 - 
6th 600 400 6.833 ~ 2.00 7.666 
“7th 700 800 5.833 7 1.50 7 7.428 
Sth 800 200.—O—~*S 5.833 1.00° Fr 7.25 
9th 900 100 5.833 : 50 Ps 7.11 
10th 1,000 None 5.833 None a, 
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As an example of how the partial-payment 
i 


plan for the purchase of bonds works out, take 


the case of an investor who purchased a $1000 


First Mortgage 7% bond at 99 and accrued 


interest 
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Purchase Price $1000 at 99 .....$ 990.00 
\ccrued Interest for 2 months, 19 days 


at /%..... : , iste tises 21.19 


$1,011.19 


Interest on 7 


Payment Amount of : Balance Unpaid 
Date Payment Due Balances 
1927 - = : ae 

Feb. 20 $100.00 $911.19 $3.03 

Mar. 12 100.00 811.19 1.21 

Mar. 21 50.00 761.19 1.80 

April : 150.00 611.19 2.64 

May 1 35.00 Coupon from this bond 576.19 4.60 

June 20 50.00 526.19 5.34 

Aug. 21 54.01 (Other bond coupons) 472.18 2.27 

Sept. 2( 100.00 372.18 2.53 

Nov. 35.00 Coupon from this bond 337.18 1.23 

Nov. 23 50.00 287.18 2.94 






199 

Jan. 24 75.00 212.18 37 
Feb Ei 52.18 (Other bond coupons) 160.00 96 
Mar, 11 50.00 110.00 25 
Mar, 25 50.00 60.00 .05 
May 1 35.00 Coupon from this bond 25.00 .04 
May 12 25.00 Payment Completed 


$1,011.19 


The purchaser took from February 20, 1927, 
to May 12, 1928, a period of 14 months and 22 
days, to complete payment. His net return dur- 
ing this time was $56.88, as is shown by the 
following statement. 


Coupons collected and applied as pay- 


ments on the bond ices $105.00 
Additional Interest earned after last 

coupon date (May 1 to May 12)................ 2.03 
Gross earnings of bond scnsvenetpaee.ee 
Deduct amount of accrued interest at date 

of first payment.... j y sine 
Actual earnings of bond $ 86.14 


Deduct interest paid cn unpaid balances 29.26 


NET EARNINGS OF THE PURCHASER..$ 56.88 
If the investor had waited until he had the 
whole amount necessary to complete payment 
before buying the bond he would not have had 
the benefit of any of this $56.88. 
i oo ae 
Solitaire 
Rupoir G. Ruste, Ripon 
R*s out into the night he shuffles, cuts, and 
deals, 
But none may know the triumph or defeat he 
feels. 
None hold their breath, exclaim, or sigh as 
chance 
Does his lone cause discredit or advance. 
And when, for the last time, the cards are dealt 
Whatever of defeat or triumph he has felt 
There’s none to know or sympathize or share; 
None see, none feel, none understand or care. 


$29.26 


California School Superintendents 
Association 

FFICERS of the Association of California 

Public School Superintendents are: 

L. E. Chenoweth, city superintendent, Bakers- 
field, president; George C. Bush, district superin- 
tendent, South Pasadena, vice-president; Ada 
York, county superintendent San Diego County 
secretary; and F. F. Martin, city superintendent. 
Santa Monica, treasurer. 

The members of the Legislative Committee are 
listed as follows with the number of years yet 
to be served on their terms: From among the 
county superintendents are H. S. Upjohn, Los 
Angeles County, two years; J. M. Gwinn, San 
Francisco, one year; J. E. Hancock, Santa Clara 
County, three years; from the city superin- 
tendents are Willard E. Givens, Oakland, two 
years; Charles H. Camper, Chico, one year; C. R 
Holbrook, San Bernardino, three years; from the 
District superintendents are Roy Good, Fort 
Bragg, two years; C. D. Jones, Hermosa Beach, 
one year; and A. R. Clifton, Monrovia, three 
years. 

The members of the Resolutions Committee 
are James Force, county superintendent, Monte- 
rey; David Martin, county superintendent, Ala- 
meda County; Mrs. V. L. Long, county super- 
intendent, Plumas County; H. W. Jones, city 
superintendent, Piedmont; De Witt Montgomery, 
city superintendent, Visalia; J. O. Cross, city 
superintendent, Santa Rosa; C. L. Geer, district 
superintendent, Coalinga; and Chas. E. Bingham, 
district superintendent, Porterville. 

The members of the Nominating Committee 
are Ira Landis, city superintendent, Riverside 
C. C. Hughes, city superintendent, Sacramento: 
Mrs. 8S. Greenhalgh, county’ superintendent, 
Amador County; G. P. Morgan, county superin- 
tendent, Tuolumne County; and Claude Randall, 
district superintendent, Ontario. 
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A Model Dairy Farm 


MARGUERITTE FE. REYNOLDS 


Principal of Lanare School, Fresno 


Made by the sixth, seventh and eighth grade 
children of Lanare School, Fresno. 


EGUN February 1, 1928, this project was 
finished May 5, 1928. Friday afternoon was 
the only time given to this kind of work. 

Before beginning this project the children 
decided that the farm should contain forty 
acres, have 15 cows, 4 horses, and a few sheep, 
pigs, and chickens. They laid it off in fields so 
that a man and his son, 
who is in school, can do 
most of the work. 

The building, family 
orchard and garden have 
4 acres. Sixteen acres of 
alfalfa to be kept for 
hay, two five-acre fields 
for pasture, and _ ten 
acres for corn, pumpkins 
and silage crops. 

By properly arranging 
their work the father 
and son can do all the milking of the 15 cows, 
taking care of the calves, sheep, pigs, and 
chickens, keep the garden producing the year 
round and take care of the family orchard. 
During most of the heavy haying season the 
boy will have school vacation. They expect to 
be out about $100 a year for help. They know 
that during the winter months the man can get 
work on the road or ditch and be able to earn 
more than $200. 


Next they planned the buildings and materials. 
One inch represents a foot. The barn is 30 
inches by 45 inches; silo 10 inches diameter, 20 
inches high; garage 10 inches by 16 inches; 
separator house 8 inches by 10 inches; engine 
house 8 inches by 10 inches; chicken and pig 
house 7 inches by 9 inches; and the house 24 
inches by 30 inches. The roof of the house had 
to have a large attic space as they intended put- 
ting in dry-cell batteries for their lighting but 
after the house was finished they were able to 
do the wiring, using Christmas cords and globes. 

The materials used are boxes brought from 


home and cardboard boxes given them by 


Isinglass, used for the windows, was 
given them by a garage. 


stores. 
Scraps of screens are 
used for doors and windows. Nails, brads, paint, 





varnish, sand, glue; paste and paper-mending 
tape were also used. Pins and tiny nails make 
excellent hooks and eyes for doors, windows, 
screens and gates. 

After the paint was dry on the sides of the 
buildings they were varnished and sand was put 
on the varnish. 
cement. 


This gave the appearance of 


Each building is complete. The barn has a 
large hay loft, and derrick fork. On the right 
are two sections for machinery, stalls for four 
horses and a horse corral in the back, provided 
with a feed-rack and water trough. On the left 
are stanchions for 15 cows. These stanchions 
are as perfectly made as those in the most 
modern dairy barn. A 
double corral with water 
trough and feed rack is 
provided for the cows. 
All parts of the yard 
and corrals are provided 
with 


running water. 
The children used %- 
inch wire for’ water- 
pipes. 


The house is electric- 
ally lighted and provided 
with running water. It 
has a living room, dining room, bedroom, bath, 
kitchen and back screen porch. 
used for the windows. 
all doors and windows. 


Isinglass was 
Screens were made for 


The girls made all the furniture for the house 
and all curtains, bedding and cushions. They had 
no pattern for any of these, but by suggestions 
were able to put all modern conveniences in each 
room. 


The living room is tinted blue, with blue silk 
drapes. A davenport, victrola, four chairs and a 
bookcase and table completed the furniture. The 
floor of the living room, dining room and bed 


room is covered with burlap, trimmed with 
colors to match the room. 
The dining room is tinted old rose. The 


drapes are old rose silk. 
a table were made. The bedroom is cream with 
yellow drapes. It has a dresser, table, two 
chairs and a bed. The bed has a mattress, pil- 
lows, sheets, quilt and crocheted bed-spread and 
pillow-case, also a dresser scarf and table cover. 
The furniture in all three rooms is in old ivory 
with hand-painted decoration. 


A buffet, 6 chairs and 


The bath room is done in white and a modern 
miniature bathroom. The kitchen is also white; 
it has a built-in cabinet, and sink. A breakfast 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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Learning a Trade While Attending Manteca Union High School. Many California 
schools are conducting vocational education and trade instruction, with enthu- 
siasm, efficiency, and cordial community co-operation. (See page 35). 
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Learning a Trade While Attending High School 


Rutu McBripe, Secretary to the Principal 
Manteca Union High School 


yX 
be 


| the high school which provides prac- 
A-~\| tical training for students on the job, 
4 » | s 7 
a Sri they receive school credit for 
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ic 
> = . . 
3“ work done under actual industrial and 
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commercial conditions. 

This is the third year that the work has been 
carried on under the State Department of Educa- 
tion, but it has been used five years previous to 
this time. Principal George I. Linn had trained 
secretaries and bookkeepers on a limited scale 
through practical training in the high school 
office as part of a Secretarial Training course. 

The present work, extended to a larger num- 
ber of students, was organized with the co-oper- 
ation of a representative from the State Depart- 
ment, J. C. Beswick, and by B. F. Mallary of the 
California. The work has been 

Mr. Linn’s direction 
although some of the teachers of the school are 
consulted in 


University of 


entirely under since, 


connection with supervising the 
work. Trade discussion groups of those pupils 
learning a trade have been added to the plan 
this vear. 

The high school met with the whole-hearted 
co-operation of the community from the first, 
the plan being of advantage to the employer as 
to the student. Students, who 
received this training on the job, often remain 
during vacation and after graduation as experi- 
enced helpers. 


well as have 


The first vear of the plan, 1926-27, thirteen 
students worked on the _ half-day-in-industry- 
included 
trade, auto 
mechanics, plumbing and printing, besides secre- 
tarial training in the high school office. 

The 
“Learning a Trade”) a similar number of stu- 
dents received practical instruction through the 
plan. Harry Callander, the first student to work 
under the Trade Plan, is shown learning to be a 
printer in the Manteca Bulletin shop. George 
Murphy, publisher, (not shown) and Clark 


Whelan, are his instructors. 


and-half-day-in-school These 


banking, 


plan. 


telephone and electrical 


second year (see illustration, page 34, 


Mary Piccinini and Maurice Butts are trainees 
under the new plan, receiving their practical 
instruction in the Bank of Italy from the bank 
taking regular 
Evelyn 


cashiers and assistants while 


preparatory subjects at high school. 





Fairbanks and John Gatto, also shown, were 
trained in the high school office under the 
original plan. 

Elizabeth Dilon, Clara Goularte, and Frank 
Mauro (not shown) are “in training” at the 
high school office now. Ruth McBride received 
her apprenticeship training in the high school 
office four years ago. She has been “Secretary 
to the Principal” for two years. Principal George 
I. Linn, shown in this group, is originator of the 
“Trade Plan” in Manteca and supervisor of the 
work in all the shops, offices, and other places 
of business. 

Brooke Glass is shown being instructed by Ed 
Perry at Perry’s Garage. 

Remo Candini is learning to be a butcher at 
the City Meat Market. C. L. Strong and Roy 
Strong are his instructors. 

Alvin Miller is learning the telephone trade 
from the ground up. His instructor is Chas. 
Forbes, manager of the Manteca Telephone 
Company. Alvin is also night operator. 

The results obtained thus far have merited the 
sacrifices and efforts put forth in establishing 
the work, Mr. Linn states. The future success 
of the plan seems assured. Other schools are 
becoming interested in the work and look to 
Manteca for guidance in starting such a plan in 
their schools. Manteca is becoming known over 
the state as a result of its efforts along these 
lines. 


Who Walks With Beauty 


JoserH B. Ecan 
(From the Journa! of Education) 
HO walks with beauty has no need 
of. fear ; 
The sun and moon and stars keep pace 
with him, 
Invisible hands restore the ruined year, 
And Time itself, grows beautifully dim. 
One hill will keep the footprints of the moon 
That came and went, a hushed and secret 
hour; 
One star at dusk will yield the lasting boon: 
immortal 


Remembered beauty’s white, 


flower. 
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San Diego City Schools 


Institute Plan 


Apa M. Jones 
Member Publication Committee 
San Diego Teachers’ Association 


OR the second year, San Diego is following 
E.. institute plan which may not be original 
but which seems to be a panacea for many of 
the ills that the former type of three day insti- 
tute sessions at Christmas fell heir to. 

On account of the city’s geographic inaccessi- 
bility, the season of the year, and for one reason 
or another, it was often impossible to provide 
good institute speakers. The result was an in- 
creasing dissatisfaction on the part of the 
teachers to the crowding-in of meetings that 
had no particular interest to them. 

They said, “Why can’t we have our meetings 
when good speakers are available?” This sug- 
gestion met. with a ready response on the part 
of the president of the San Diego Teachers 
Association. She appointed a committee of five 
teachers whose business it was to see just what 
could be done. 

This committee met with the superintendent 
of city schools, who gave his hearty support to 
the working out of a plan whereby institute 
sessions might be made more effective. He took 
over the teachers’ institute committee and made 
it into the superintendent’s institute council to 
which he added three more members; one, to 
represent the principals; one, the supervisors; 
and one, the State Teachers’ College. 

During the school year 1927-28, seventeen 
lectures were given—some in the evening and 
some in the afternoon. In order that the dif- 
ferent teaching interests be represented, sec- 
tional meetings were included. There was also, 
for legal reasons, a joint meeting of county and 
city teachers. Credit was given for attendance 
at other city and county institutes in the state. 
Teachers were required to attend six of these 
lectures. 

At the end of the year, institute blanks were 
sent out by the superintendent’s office in con- 
nection with institute attendance, and teachers, 
principals, and supervisors were given a chance 
to express themselves as to the plan followed. 
The result showed a decided vote in favor of 
the new plan. 

The following is the plan adopted by the 
superintendent’s council for the school year 
1928-29: 

1. The type of institute as held during the 


present school year is to be continued for the 
school year 1928-29. 
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2. Eight sessions were Officially determined 
upon as the number to be given during the year 
six of which must be attended by each teache: 

These eight sessions are to be given four ea 
semester. Two during each semester are to be 
given in the afternoon at 4:15 o'clock and tw 
in the evening at 7:30 o’clock. 

3. Sectional meetings are to be abandoned f: 
the coming school year. 

4. Schedule of _ institute 
planned early in the school year. 

5. The addresses of institute speakers to be 
of such a nature as to afford the teachers 
rich background of education and culture rathe 
than to furnish technical educational informa 
tion, 


sessions to be 


6. Three or four outstanding lectures are to 
be secured. 

7. The sessions of institute held by the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, Southern Sectio: 
and the sessions of the San Diego County insti- 
tute will be counted as institute sessions fo 
the members of the city schools staff who care 
to attend. 

8. There should be no musical program at 
the afternoon sessions. The afternoon sessions 
should begin promptly at 4:15 p. m. The eve- 
ning sessions should begin promptly at 7:3( 
p. m. and the musical program should not be 
more than one-half hour, allowing the speake: 
to begin promptly at 8:00 p. m. 

9. No social session is to be scheduled as one 
of the eight regular meetings. 

10. In lieu of the time spent by the teachers 
in attending the institute sessions during the 
school year after school hours the teachers wil! 
be given four days of vacation on pay at 
Christmas time, the days being December 19, 
20 and 21 and December 31, 1928. 

So far, the teachers are well satisfied with 
the splendid selection of speakers who have 
addressed them. 

2 © « 


San Francisco Principals’ Association has the 
following officers: President—C. A. Anderson, 
Hamilton Junior High School; Vice-President— 
Gertrude Whiteside, Hancock School; Treasurer 
—Dr. I. C. Hatch, Horace Mann Junior High 
School; Secretary—Susie A. Ward, Guadalupe 
School. 

The Board of Directors is as follows:—For 
Elementary Schools: Lucy Cotrel, Le Conte 
School; Elizabeth Kelly, Bryant School; Mary 
Keating, Spring Valley School. 

For Junior High Schools: Charles A. Simonds, 
John Swett Jr. High School. For Senior High 
Schools: Charles C. Danforth, Girls’ High Schoo!. 

For Evening Schools: Morris H. Levy, Hamil- 
ton Evening School. 

The Association meets monthly and one eve- 
ning social meeting is held each term. 

. =a = 

School librarians of San Diego have recently 
organized into the San Diego School Library 
Association. Officers for the current year are 
Ada M. Jones, San Diego Senior High Schoo) 
president; Ethel Long, Woodrow Wilson Junio: 
High School, vice-president; and Mrs. Frances 
T. Neill, La Jolla Junior-Senior High Schoo}, 
secretary and treasurer. 
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Suggestions for Improvement in 


Teaching Penmanship 


Mrs. OnorINDA JONES, Princtpal, 
Pleasant Valley School, Camarillo, 
Ventura County 


HE aim of writing lessons in the primary 
aa is to give the child the ability to 
write words and numbers for which he has use. 
Correct writing habits, as nearly as possible, 
should be formed at this time. Writing should 
be supervised; children should learn to follow 
directions, correct models should always be be- 
fore the children. The first three months of 
practice-writing should be done at the board. 

First lessons at the board should teach pupils. 

I. 1. How to stand 

2. How to hold chalk 

3. How to erase 

4. How to make horizontal lines for their 

writing (this to be done if the board is not 
lined) 

II. 1. Demonstrate curve exercise for chil- 
dren. This is better done to a simple rhyme. 

2. Pupils make same exercise in the air 
ing rhyme. 

3. Pupils turn to board—motion the exercise 
—when all have the rhythm, write. 

III. 1. Many kinds of figures may be made, 
using different strokes in writing—candy sticks, 
boxes, chairs, etc., with simple straight and 
curved lines. 

After children have learned these first essen- 
tials in the primary grades, I believe that the 
instruction may be much the same to children 
from the third grade up. 

Each letter should be presented separately. 
Attention called to the height, slant, curve, etc., 
that each letter may have. Children should 
watch teacher as she makes the letter for them. 
Much individual help should be given each child, 
especially to those needing this help. Point out 
the difference in the height of the letter “t” as 
compared with the “l’”. Children should learn to 
check their position before beginning to write. 





say- 


Objectives of Teacher 
Position,—feet, head, arms, paper, pen, body. 
arm movement 
relaxation 
neatness 
speed 
6. lightness of line 
spacing 
8. slant 
9. beginnings—endings 
10. height (uniformity) 
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Too much cannot be said on the judging of 
writing on the basis of quality and speed. Use 
the best specimens from the class as a scale to 
measure the next month’s writing. Compare 
standards for improvement. Have the class 
adopt a slogan, “Quality and speed count”’— 
“Raise your score and make a new standard”. 

Difficult letters and combinations should be 
given their share of attention: 

ca, wr, th, qu, wh, gr, fif, ty, dg. 

Have contests, exhibits, to arouse interest and 
enthusiasm and to develop a desire to use the 
skill acquired in all writing situations. 

Numbers. Form, size, and arrangement must 
be taken into consideration when writing num- 
bers. The 7 and 9 drop below the line; the 
4 and 6 are tall numbers. Numbers should not 
be made too large. 

Dictate columns of figures. 

Post paper in arithmetic that has best figures. 

Make out bank checks. 

Make out bills. 

Paragraph writing. Pupils learn to understand 
that the real test of their writing is their spell- 
inging, language, arithmetic, and other written 
exercises. 

Hints for Improvement in Form 


1. Dot “iv” and cross “t’ carefully. 
Start “a, d, g” with a down stroke. 


i) 


3. Pause at the line 

4. Learn to write rhythmically. 

5. Do not lift pen between letters. 

6. Watch spacing of words in sentences. 
7. Keep words on base line. 

8. Insist on light lines. 


9. Weight should be on nail of little finger and 
one next to it. 

10. Let “left-handed” pupils write with their 
left hand. 

11. If you have never had a course in penman- 
ship take one, t.e., if you plan to teach penman 
ship successfully. 


_Congratulations from Mr. Bashor 
IERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS, 
Gentlemen: 

Will you kindly indulge the writer the privilege 
of congratulating you on printing the highly in- 
formative article written by Mr. William G. Carr 
on “Public School Expenditures in a California 
County”? 

It is an excellent piece of research for the fair 
interpretation of a report on public education. 


It is this kind of service that greatly enhances 
the worth of your magazine. Very truly yours, 
E. H. Basnor, Burlingame. 
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LYDIA D. KILLEFER 


HE story that follows but dimly pictures the life and 
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character of one, the most of whose years have been 
spent in the same community. 

With her parents, Joseph H. and Matilda Killefer, two 
sisters and four brothers, Lydia D. Killefer, at the age of 
fourteen, arrived in Orange from Clay County, Illinois. 

She was graduated from the Orange Public Schools in 
1890. In 1895 she finished her course at Los Angeles State 
Normal and returned to the scenes of her youth to take up 
the work she still loves. 

All but two years, in which Miss Killefer taught second 
grade, she has spent with the hilarious, happy, retiring, or 
weeping beginners. And now, after a stay of thirty-four 
years, in Orange Schools, many a business man or woman, a 
fond mother or busy father here is ready to rise up and call 
her blessed. 

Not alone in the school has the life of Miss Killefer in- 
fluenced the present generation. Through the school she 
came in contact with all classes. She found a crying need 
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for help among the Mexican pupils, and in her quiet way, 
began ministering to their necessities. Gathering what cast- 
off garments she could, she made over with her own hands, 
working by artificial light through the night hours, such 
clothing as would make warm and more presentable the 
children of Mexican families. 

When her eyes gave way under the abnormal This life of steady, unostentatious service 
strain, and because she began to feel that her demonstrates that at least a degree of honor 
method tended to pauperize these pople, she may be attained even in one’s own country, for 
invited in the Mexican mothers and finally the as a recognition of Miss Killefer’s work and 
P. T. A. to help her. In the mind of Lydia D. worth, a new school building is in prospect the 
Killefer was born the Welfare Work of Orange front of which will bear in letters of 


gold, 
among the lowly. LYDIA D. KILLEFER SCHOOL. 


IRENE ALBERTA BURNS 


HERE are many to whom the little sketch which follows will be very familiar. Born in Cali- 
fornia in the rugged little mining town of Gresnwceod and educated in Placer County schools, 
{rene Alberta Burns definitely settled the question as to her “career’’ at a very early age. 
It seemed to be fore-ordained that she was to be a teacher. 
Dolls first, then playmates, and later on a real school. 
Her sound judgment and ability soon put her in the class 
of successful teachers. Miss Burns possesses all the quali- 
fications of a pioneer. This ability to handle situations 
stood her well in hand when she became Superintendent of 
Schools of Placer County, which office she held for three 
terms. 
The Little Red Schoolhouse almost ended its existence in 
this county during her term of office. Unionization “claimed 
its own’. Now bus loads of children are carried to the larger 
centers each morning and returned to their homes each 
evening. 
Putting these busses into motion took real pioneer work. 
Strange and unusual were the reasons advanced by some of 
the parents as to why this project could never work out 
successfully. The subject of hot lunches also had to be 
tactfully handled. 
Always a willing worker and ready to surmount any 
difficulties where a principle is involved, Miss Burns has the 
happy faculty of winning and Keeping the esteem of all with 
whom she comes in contact. Her unselfishness, and cheerful 
good nature are her most valuable assets. 


Herewith begins a series of life sketches of 


California schcol veterans. Others will appear 


in subsequent issues. 
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MRS. FLORENCE A. DUNHAM-ROBBINS 

LORENCE A. DUNHAM, 46 years a teacher; in New York: 

6 years. California: Napa College Institute: preceptress, 
3 years; San Jose: University of the Pacific: preceptress, 2 
years; Los Angeles High School, 20 years; Brawley: 
ized and principal of high school, 2 years; 
School, 13 years. 

From twenty years in the Los Angeles High School to 
principalship of a one-teacher school (Magnolia District) on 
the edge of the desert in Imperial Valley—this is the record 
of Miss Florence A. Dunham. Here in this desert school was 
opportunity for constructive work in school and community. 

She moved into a vacant room in the school building, 
situated on a barren four acres, became one among isolated 
citizens, and for thirteen years labored to realize her ideal: 
home and school, parents and teachers revolving about the 
school in its community spirit and activities. Her appeal 
rallied the fathers. Grounds were improved with fencing, 
driveways, trees, apparatus, arbors, a six-room teacherage, 
and garage. 

The school became a place of beauty, the pride of the com- 
munity. Superintendents brought visiting educators for in- 
spection and pointers to this school, a model of conceded 
excellence. School activities, crystallized into a rural church, 
Ladies’ Aid, Farm Bureau, 


organ- 
Magnolia Union 


Red Cross. 





She was early appointed to the County Board 
of Education, soon became its president, served 
as such until she retired, meanwhile joining her 
enthusiastic efforts with those of her co-work- 
ers in giving to Imperial County a good educa- 
tional system. 

She raised scholarship to the highest, her 
pupils outranking others in high school. In char- 


fellow-beings. You have certainly created your 
share of that.” “I 


want to tell you what you 
have done for my boy and for me. You charmed 
his better nature into activity. He says you 


checked him as he started downward and inspired 

him to better things. God bless my friend.” 
The world rallies to a fellow-being whose in- 

fluence for good is penetrating and everlasting. 


acter-building she was unequalled; self-disci- Mrs. 
pline was her strongest ally. Wisely, Miss Dun- 
ham worked toward the years when the children 
should become men. Her efforts have flowered 
and fruited in phrases such as these: “You have 
always been an inspiration to me, may I live to 
be worthy of your friendship”. “Although ma- 
terial triumphs are gratifying, the thing that 
counts far more is the love we create for our 


zealous, 
retired 


sterling 
ship. 


E. A. ZUMBRO 


A. ZUMBRO is one of Riverside County’s best-known 

veteran educators, having taught in the Riverside High 
School since 1897. Born in Ohio in 1863, he moved with his 
parents to Missouri in 1866. In those long-ago days he 
followed a “blazed trail” through the forests to his first 
school, a log house. The seats were made of slabs supported 
by a leg at each corner. Doing chores morning and eve- 
ning and cutting the week’s supply of stove-wood was then 
an essential part of a elementary schooling. Con- 
tinuing his education above the graded school, he graduated 
from Avalon College in 1866 and entered the University of 
Michigan a year later. After receiving his degree, his desire 
for travel and additional training led him on to the Univer- 
sity of Munich in Germany, where he majored in chemistry 
and mineralogy. 


boy’s 


Mr. Zumbro’s principal contribution to education has been 
through his successful teaching of the 
allied sciences. AS a grower 
succeeded and has brought into the classroom knowledge 
fresh from his tried orchard experience. So patient and 
kindly has been his attitude toward his students, so agree- 
able and co-operative his relation toward his comrades in 
teaching, that all who know him count it a privilege to be 
associated with him in the classroom.—Edmund C. Jaeger, 
Riverside. (Mr. Zumbro passed away Jan. 6.—Ed.) 


agricultural and 
of citrus fruits he has ably 








Florence A. 
be remembered as firm in principle, constant an@ 
true-hearted, ever-inspiring. 
from 
career of forty-six years of service.—Written by 
Margaret E. Giles, deputy county superintendent 
of Imperial County, a former pupil who knew her 
character 


Dunham-Robbins will always 


Thus she 


the teaching profession after a 


and glories in her 


friend- 
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SELDEN STURGES 


HE record of Mr 
school teacher in Missouri and California is 
indeed an enviable one. 


Selden Sturges as a public 


Particularly, his service 
in the San Francisco public schools, which ex- 
ceeded a half century in length, forms a bright 
page in the educational history of the city. The 
fine manly qualities of character, which he ex- 
hibited in all his relations in life, have made 
for Mr. Sturges a place of deep regard and 
sincere affection in the hearts and minds of all 
who knew him. 





It seems appropriate that a brief biographical 
sketch be written which will set forth the main 
facts in Mr. Sturges’ career as an educator. 

Mr. Sturges is a native of Illinois, having been 
born in Warren County in 1847. In early life 
he accompanied his parents to Missouri, where 
his father had purchased a farm in Cass County. 
He served in the Union army during the latter 
part of the Civil War, and throughout his life 
has been an active member of the Grand Army 
of the Republic. 

Returning to his Missouri home, he began his 
career as a teacher in a small country school. 
By great industry and perseverance (by teaching 
a term of school in the fall and doing other 
work in the summer which made it possible for 
him to pay his expenses) he was enabled to 
attend and graduate from the North Missouri 
Normal School, located at Kirksville, being a 
member of the original pioneer class of that 
famous institution. 

In the year 1872 he migrated to California. His 
first location was at Woodland, Yolo County, 
where he remained, as professor of Mathematics, 
for three years, in Hesperian College. In the 
summer of 1875 he came to San Francisco, and 
made application for a position*in the public 
schools. 

His first assignment was that of a substitute 
teacher in the old Washington Grammar School, 
of which the late Joseph O’Connor was Principal 
at the time. In succession he served as principal 
of the West End School, and as vice-principal 
of the Eighth Street Grammar School (now the 
“Franklin” School). These assignments covered 
the period from 1876 to 1883. 

In the latter year Mr. Sturges became Principal 
of the Washington Grammar School, which posi- 
tion he held for about four years when he was 
transferred to the vice-principalship of the 
Horace Mann Grammar School. From 1891 to 
July 1900 he occupied the position of vice-prin- 
cipal in the Franklin, Horace Mann and John 
Swett Schools. 

In July 1900 he was transferred to the Everett 
School as vice-principal where he was destined 
to remain for twenty-five years, approximately 
the last eighteen years being devoted to service 
as Principal. 

From the time of the organization of the 
Teachers’ Annuity and Retirement Society, he 
was a member, and was one of the charter 
members of its successor, “The San Francisco 
Teachers’ Annuity and Retirement Association”. 
In this organization he held the offices of secre- 
tary, treasurer, vice-president, and president, 
and contributed his full share toward the raising 
of the fifty thousand dollars which the Associa- 
tion gave to the State Pension Fund when the 
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Selden Sturges 


State Teachers Retirement 
enacted by the Legislature. 

When the San Francisco (local) Teachers’ 
Retirement ordinance went into operation, in 
October 1, 1925, being then past seventy-eight 
years of age, Mr. Sturges took advantage of its 
liberal provisions, and retired from active duties 
as Principal. 

He is hale and hearty; an incurable optimist: 
a cultured gentleman and a true friend.—Con- 
tributed by Dr. Joseph M. Gwinn, Superintendent 
of Schools, San Francisco, and President of the 
California Teachers Association. 


Salary Law was 


* * * 


J. D. SIMKINS, SAN DIEGO COUNTY 


R. J. DEAN SIMKINS, like many who have 

become closely identified with California’s 
accomplishments and ambitions, is not a “Native 
Son” but in casting his lot with the California 
Schools he brought to us many years ago a 
wealth of experience and good sense derived 
from an active participation in school affairs 
since the age of nineteen years. 

With Mr. Simkins departure from Ohio, that 
state bequeathed to California an outstandingly 
able man who had served her consecutively as 
first a country and village school master, then 
Superintendent of Schools at St. Mary's for fif- 
teen years; then as a school man in Newark for 
seven years. 

In California, his first charge, Peralta District, 
adjacent to the City of San Diego, was moulded 
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from a six-teacher district into an 


efficient unit of administration 
approaching that found in city 
systems. Some thirteen years of 


service saw the school under his 
care gain in size until some forty 
teachers were employed and 
buildings became necessary. 

Mr. Simkins became well esteemed 
by county school patrons and was 
Selected to County 
Board of Education for some six 
years, including one year as presi- 
dent. His name is linked insep- 
arably with that of his first little 
school, which became in turn East 
San Diego, then, a part of the City 
of San Diego. 

Mr. Simkins continued loyally 
his service to the group of schools 
which he had launched upon their 
successful course, and some twelve months ago 
announced his intention to “retire”. 

Mr. Simkins’s schooling had brought him the 
degrees of B.S., LL. B., and A.M., from colleges 
in Iowa and Ohio; also a high school life cer- 
tificate for Ohio and the same for California. 
From the vantage point of after-years he can 
look back upon various sought-for positions of 
importance achieved: principalships, a superin- 
tendency, board of education service, institute 
speaker, N. E. A. speaker, city and county school 
examiner in two cities and two states, Ohio State 
School Examiner for five years, and member of the 
California Teachers Association Southern Council. 


four 


serve on the 


His published papers in school and other jour- 
nals, his two published books, “Early History of 
Auglaize County, Ohio”, and “Ants and the Child- 
ren of the Garden”, pamphlets entitled “Globe 
Geography” and “Kinds of Glacial Rocks”, col- 
lections of botanical, historical and geological 
nature—all indicate a trait which has often been 
noted in the lives of interesting men—enjoyment 
of an avocation, especially 
one which aids and abets 
him in his life work. Mr. 
Simkins has shown a marked 
interest in original scientific 
observation which he has in 
the above ways disseminated 
for the general good of man- 
kind. 


There is a cheerful 
and winsome spirit displayed 
by this veteran school man. 
He has always retained his 
interest in the schools and 
it is difficult for us to think 
of him as having retired. Mr. 
Simkins’s philosophy holds 
much of interest and inspira- 
tion for those to whom he 
has left his share of school 
administration. 


ever 


“Almost everybody now 
stands aghast at what mod- 
ern science is 
says Mr. Simkins, 


revealing”, 
“at the 
work new inventions are do- 
ing; at the present social 
and business revolutions; at 





Henry Randolph Bull the 





J. Dean Simpkins life was first guided and in 


the change of viewpoints 
therefore of methods. 


and 


“But only a few realize that just 
as great a change is taking 
in the school room. 


place 
The old way 
is passing, the new way is coming 
When it has fully arrived, all will 
see that the teacher has performed 
miracles, too, as 
ventor, the 

tradesman!” —- 


well as the in- 
and the 
McLean, 
San Diego Deputy County Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 


scientist, 


Charlotte 


* * * 


HENRY RANDOLPH 
BULL 


ELERE are that 
times come to one greater than 
wealth of the world. That 
which a man may bequeath as a 
heritage for the building of character that will 
have an influence through generations to come 
will be as a record of triumph for a life time. 
It is a record for the betterment of humanity, a 
better people and a better Nation. 
Such has been the life work of Henry 
Bull, a pioneer educator of Sonoma 
California. Henry R. Bull was born in Kansas 
City, Missouri. His noted father, Dr. Bull, was 
a native of Baltimore, Maryland, and was sent 
West as surgeon and physician for the 
Express riders. 


honors some- 


tandolph 
County, 


Pony 


The Bull family is one of the oldest Colonial 
families of Maryland. In boyhood Henry Bull 
returned with his father to Maryland and was 
educated at Columbia University. After his 
graduation he came directly to California. 

For a brief time he taught in various minor 
schools of Sonoma County. He came to Healds- 
burg in 1888, where he accepted a position as a 
teacher in the Primary school. In 1890, through 
his efforts, a high school course was organized. 

He then became supervisor 
of the high and grammar 
schools, and taught sciences 
in the high school until 1917. 
Through his able work he 
was honored as one of Cali- 
fornia’s best instructors by 
the University of California. 
Since 1917 he has been prin- 
cipal of the 
Grammar School. 


Healdsburg 


During his life in Sonoma 
County, Mr. Bull has been 
many times, and now is pres- 
ident of the County Board of 
Education. Since his school 
days his life work has been 
in Healdsburg, the little city 
of his adoption. 


Throughout the breadth of 
the country, in city and vil- 
lage, are exponents of his 
worth of education 
sities, colleges, the 


Univer- 
honored 
business world, the country- 
side of thrift and progress, 

each has its 


quota—w hose 
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structed by the efficient mind of Henry Bull. 

He taught of high morals and worth of char- 
acter that lead to success. He is respected and 
beloved in his home town of Healdsburg, and 
that friendship will last as long as his worthy 
life may continue.—O. F. Staton. 


* + + 


MRS. EMMA JANET SPENCE 


F' IRTY-FOUR years of continuous service in one 
community is the record of Mrs. Emma J. 
Spence who is retiring this year from active ser- 
vice in the primary department of the Biggs 
Schools. 

Emma Janet Doty graduated from the Stock- 


ton Public Schools in 1876 and during the same 





and after leaving school worked as clerk in a 
Stockbridge store. Later he studied mechanics, 
and mastered the trade, which he followed for 
some time. 

Coming to California in 1869, shortly after 
the Central Pacific Railroad was built, he 
settled in Grass Valley, took the Teachers’ 
Examination, and was granted a certificate. His 
first school was French Lead, south of Grass 
Valley. 

He left there to take charge of the Gold Flat 
school, later locating at North Columbia, where 
he taught until he entered Nevada City in 1882. 
He remained here first as teacher, then prin- 
cipal, until elected County Superintendent of 
Schools in 1902, in which office he served two 
terms. 
























































































































































































year came to Biggs where for a time she gave 
private instruction in music. In 1881 she began 
teaching in the Landlow School District which 
was later consolidated with the Biggs District. 

About three years later she accepted a posi- 
tion in the Biggs School and has been con- 
tinuously employed in the primary department 
of that school from that time until her resigna- 
tion at the beginning of the present year. It has 
been estimated that more than two thousand 
children have been enrolled in Mrs. Spence’s 
classes and she has in some cases taught three 
generations of the same family. 

Mrs. Spence is one of those cheerful, inspiring 
characters that seem to radiate sunshine wher- 
ever they go. Her work was not confined to the 
school room. For more than fifty years she has 
taught a Sunday School class in the Biggs 
Methodist Church and during nearly all that 
time has served as organist for both church and 
Sunday School. She has always found time to 
take part in community work, has served as a 
member of the City Library Board and has been 
active in club work and other affairs of com- 
munity interest. 

There is scarcely a business man or profes- 
sional man in the little City of Biggs who has 
not come under Mrs. Spence’s influence both in 
the public school and the Sunday School and 
probably few in any community have wielded 
as large an influence as she has wielded through 
her contacts with boys and girls during the 
formative period of their lives. 

Mrs. Spence is now retiring from service in 
the school room to enjoy a period of much 
earned rest.—Jay E. Partridge. 

* = . 


JOSEPH GLEASON O’NEILL SR. 


R. JOSEPH GLEASON O'NEILL SR., popular 
veteran teacher of Nevada County, was born 
in Stockbridge, Massachusetts, on September 14, 
1845. He attended school in his native town, 











With the exception of two years since Mr. 
O'Neill began teaching he served continuously 
on the County Board of Education, where he is 
yet an active member with a keen interest, 
especially in mathematics and history. 

Prior to his retiring from the profession he 
had given over forty years continuous service in 
the schools of Nevada County. While County 
Superintendent his greatest efforts were put 





Joseph Gleason O’Neill 


forth in advocating manual training in the 
elementary schools of California. On all occa- 
sions he earnestly emphasized the need of a 
practical education, especially for the majority 
of boys. No question but Mr. O'Neill deserves 
great credit for promoting a worthy project, 
which has become a reality of the present day. 


Mr. O’Neill has the unique distinction of hav- 
ing had as his pupils, his wife, now deceased, 
and three of their sons. When he was teaching 
at North Columbia, Miss Kate Wood attended his 
school, and afterwards became his wife. 

At present Mr. O'Neill is enjoying retirement 
in his modern home, with his sons, in Nevada 
city, in the beautiful Sierras. 
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A Memorial to Mrs. Dorsey 


O* the retirement of Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey 
as superintendent of city schools of Los 
Angeles the united teaching force on January 23 
staged a dramatic testimonial to her. In the 
presence of the educators of Southern California, 
and of Los Angeles city and county officials, 
they presented to the City of Los Angeles a 
portrait of Mrs. Dorsey. The picture was painted 
by John Hubbard Rich, widely-known portrait 
painter. It was done on order of the teachers 
who raised $3,000 for this purpose. 


A view at Stanford University, where a notable summer 
session ts planned for the Summer of 1920. The Stanford —_ 
Campus ts one of the most beautiful in America, and has 


an authentic Californian charm. 





In addition to presenting this portrait to the 
city the teachers, at the unveiling ceremonies, 
announced and dedicated the establishment of 
a “Susan M. Dorsey Scholarship,’ funds for 
which were also raised by the teachers. 


The event was staged at the Shrine audi- 
torium, the largest public assembly in Los An- 
geles. The hall was filled to capacity, as this 
was the official valedictory of the teachers to 
their superintendent. Mrs. Dorsey, for 32 years 
connected with the Los Angeles public schools, 
serving’ seven years as assistant superintendent 
and the past nine years as superintendent, was 
given a great ovation. The teachers 
expressed, on this occasion, their great 
love for and appreciation of the woman 
who has_ so_ successfully their 
leader for nine years. 

The gift of Mrs. Dorsey’s portrait to 
the city, and the establishment of the 
scholarship, are the offering of all the 
teachers in the city, whether they be- 
long to teacher organizations or not. 
The unveiling ceremonies were ar- 
ranged and managed by the six teacher 
organizations. 


been 


An Academic Procession 


A cap and gown processional opened 
the ceremonies. All Southern California 
college and university presidents and 
their respective staffs were invited as 
guests, and took part in the cap and 
gown processional, as did the teachers 
who participated in the ceremony, and 


the outstanding civic dignitaries offi- 
ciated. 

Every teacher who contributed to 
the picture fund was given a lasting 
souvenir of the occasion in the form 
of a copy of the portrait of Mrs. 
Dorsey. 

The scholarship was an outgrowth 
of the original plan to present the 


portrait to the city, as there was such 
a generous contribution to the portrait 
fund that a surplus existed after the 
painting was finished. 
The affair was both an 
and a civic event, and in addition to 
all public officials, invitations were 
extended to the presidents and staffs 
of all civic organizations, federated 
womens clubs, parent-teacher federa- 
tions, ete., in Southern California. 


educational 


* * * 


Orestimba Union High School Library 
NDER the Principal 
E. E. Oertel an entire re-organiza- 
tion of the Orestimba Union High 
School library has been effected since 
beginning of the fall semester. 
The previous makeshift used has been 
developed into a fine, well-rounded de- 
partment of our high school system. 


leadership of 
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Orestimba Union High School Library 


Thé small room, formerly used for the storing 
of oVer a thousand volumes, has been trans- 
forméd into a glass-enclosed office and work- 
room for a full-time librarian, now Mrs. E. S. 
Faure. This room opens on one side into the 
study-hall and on the other into the library. 

The present library is a room 28 by 36 feet, 
with two sides completely shelved to a height 
of seven feet; the third wall, windowed its en- 
tire length, has a wide work-shelf just below 
the window-frames with deep shelves beneath. 
On the fourth side quite a practical and con- 
venient filing space for magazines has been 
provided. A section of this wall has been re- 
served for exhibiting, from time to time, small 
inexpensive but attractive prints of really good 
pictures. 


Gifts of the Senior Class 


In the library there are three large tables, 
4 by 12 feet. On each one of these two very fine 
double reading-lamps have _ been installed. 
These lamps were the gift of the Senior Class 
of '29 and are evidences of the Keen apprecia- 
tive interest of the student body in the recent 
improvements. 

The library suite is finished in a soft dove 
grey. To add to the joy and comfort of the 
students, bright, colorful cretonnes have been 
hung at the windows, and, when obtainable, 
flowers and greens add materially to the charm 
of this delightful room. 


One may realize how complete the re-organ- 
ization has been when it is known that some 
six hundred new volumes along the lines of the 
very best that biography, travel, literature, 
science, history and fiction have to offer are 
now on the library shelves, together with the 
original collection.—Eleanor Stroud Faure. 


* * * 


California Home Economics Association has 
the following section presidents: 

Northern—Mrs. Violet Berry, Biggs 

3ay—Miss Gladys Nevenzel, San Jose State 
Teachers’ College 

Central—Miss Gladys Prunty, Tulare High 
School, Tulare 

Southern—Miss Florence Martin, 922 South 
Windsor Boulevard, Los Angeles 

San Diego—Mrs. Marjorie Grist, 1533 Eighth 
Street, San Diego 

The Association issues a News Letter twice a 
year. The president of the State Association, 
Miss Grace Allingham, of Fresno State Teachers 
College, is editor. The secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Marie Bolton, of Fresno, is associate editor. 
The News gatherers are,—Mrs. Ethel Shattuck, 
Sacramento; Miss Roxana Elliott, Berkeley; 
Miss Cora Burdick, Fresno; Miss Essie Elliott, 
Los Angeles 

* * * 


Charles K. Price, principal Orland School, 
reports that all of the sixteen teachers of the 


Orland staff are members of the California 
Teachers Association. 
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COME AWAY 


AvELLA GoL_pA KEecK 


Los Angeles 


AKE up your keys from your desks, 
teachers, 


And lock all your troubles away. 
Take your hats and your coats from their hooks 
near the shelves 
Let us roam in the open today. 


We will stroll o'er the hills through the peace 
of the skies 
With our feet on the quiet earth’s sod 
There’s not a place here for a worry nor fear 
For we walk in the Beauty of God. 


See over beyond is the sky all alight 
What a sweep! how immense is the day! 
The glory of sky crowning earth with its grace 
And how gently the soft breezes play. 


Let us move with delight to those trees at the 
top 
And list to the birds singing free 
So carefree, so happy, so twitteringly glad 
Just filling the world with their glee. 


How that stretch of the hills lies at peace 
*gainst the sky 
Which so softly enfolds them about; 
Let us just lie at rest in the grass at our feet 
And let slip from our minds all our doubts. 


And then in the morn on the nail by the shelves 
Hang the garments of yester eve 

Unlock the same desks with the keys as of old. 
In the children before you, you'll see 


The same Beauty beheld in the sky and the 
field 
The happiness which should be carefree. 
The light of the eyes, the glow of the cheeks 
For they but His image can be. 
* * ae 


George I. Linn, principal Manteca Union High 
School, reports that his faculty has joined the 
California Teachers Association 100% for the 
second consecutive year. He states that “our 
faculty has demonstrated a high degree of pro- 
fessional spirit, not only in the matter of mem- 
bership but also in the matter of work as is 
being accomplished in connection with our 
faculty meetings.” 

* * 7 

Miss Paula Swarm of Girls High School, San 
Francisco, has taken a leave of absence begin- 
ning of spring term, 1929, to end of spring term, 
1929. She left December 19th for a trip through 
Panama to Euroge. Miss Swarm was the Chair- 
man of the Home Economics Section at the re- 
cent meeting of the Bay Section. 
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PENNELL-CUSACK 


THE CHILDREN’S OWN READERS 


| Thousands of children have helped to choose the selections 
| Fifteen hundred teachers have judged the experimental editions 








These illustrations from the Primer 
are much reduced in size. In the 
books they appear in four beautiful 
colors, instantly appealing 
to children. 





Send for 
Reprint number 614 which contains 
Dr. Bruner’s account of the vast 
research that has gone into these 
readers. And circular number 601 
which describes all the features of 
the books in detail and contains 
some of the beautiful colored 
illustrations. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street, San Francisco 


Never before has such extensive research been 
carried on to determine the prose content of 
basal readers. Built on the assumption that 
interest is essential to the development of a 
permanent reading habit these new readers 
have at last penetrated the secret of cultivating 
a child’s taste for reading. 


Some Distinctive Features 
-The scientific selection of the content. 


—The inclusion of both work-type and recrea- 
tional-type reading in all the books. All of 
the informational selections in the lower 
grades and most of those in the upper grades 
are in story form—an innovation in readers. 





—The modern method of teaching reading 
based on thought-getting and learning to 
read through reading situations. 


—The content of the first-year books, based on 
children’s experiences. 


—-The new silent reading check exercises form- 
ing a vital part of the stories, in the lower 
grades. 


The amount of new material. All material in 
the early books and 70-80% in the latter 
books is unduplicated in any other series. 

—The carefully selected and checked vocabu- 
lary, and the sentence and paragraph struc- 
ture, graded as to difficulty. 


—The completeness and competence of the 
manuals. 
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Classrooom Teachers Yearbook 


S a member: of the executive committee, 

Classroom Department—N. E. A. the 

task has fallen upon me of securing and assem- 

bling material for the 1929 Yearbook of the 
Department. 

We have decided to divide the book into 
three parts: 1—Creative work done by class- 
room teachers; 2—Professional problems; 3— 
Official reports of officers. 

I have asked twelve California teachers to 
contribute material. The Following San Fran- 
cisco teachers are among the contributors— 
Ethel Dauphiny, Lafayette School; Lucile 
Leonard, Commodore Stockton School; Ada 
Aebli, George Peabody School; Eugenie Rolph, 
Sunnyside School and Mary Keegan, Starr 
King School. Edward Yeomans of Ojai, Cali- 
fornia, will also contribute an article. 

I am anxious for California to make a good 
showing for I am sure that better and more 
earnest work is not being accomplished in any 
other section of the United States—Miriam D. 
Eisner, Western Executive Member, Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, National Educa- 
tion Association. 


* * * 


Ghirardelli Charts 


GHIRARDELLI COMPANY of San 
D. Francisco has prepared a set of 18 
charts and illustrations, which tell the story of 
cocoa and chocolate from plantation to table. 
This excellent set of charts are prepared es- 
pecially for school work. They will be sent free 
to any school teacher on the Pacific Coast. 

Application should be made to D. Ghirardelli 
Co. 900 North Point Street, San Francisco, giv- 
ing the teacher’s name, and the name and ad- 
dress of the school. 


* * * 


Windows into Alaska 
R. RAY BETHERS, the talented young 
M artist who draws the covers for the 
Sierra Educational News, has recently fur- 
nished the illustrations for “Windows into 
Alaska” by Gertrude Chandler Warner. 

This is a charming little volume of 87 pages 
of Alaska stories for children and is published 
by the Friendship Press, New York City. Ray 
Bethers’ excellent illustrations adds greatly to 
the interest of the volume. 





Fundamentals of Business 
HIS excellent book of 177 pages gives a 
“Wine course of junior business 
training by C. E. Birch. It is issued by the 
Gregg Publishing Company. 

Accompanying the text book is a large pad 
of laboratory materials. California commercial 
teachers will find this course to embody many 
highly desirable feafures. 

- * * 

Common Sense in Education 
ERNARD IDDINGS BELL of Columbia 
University has written this book for parents 

which is published by William Morrow and 
Company of New York City. It is a substantial 
volume of 325 pages. “What education needs 
most”, declares Dr. Bell, “is criticism by intel- 
ligent fathers and mothers’. 1928. $2.50. 

The same company has recently published “A 
Childs Story of Civilization” by Stephen King- 
Hall. The book of 360 pages is illustrated by 
Margaret Freeman. It is excellently done and in 
keeping with the best modern thought. As we 
give our children the viewpoint of geological 
time, astronomical space, and world brother- 
hood, they shall begin to be free from the ancient 
superstitions and dogmas which for so long have 


shackled mankind. 
* * * 


Happy Days 
APPY DAYS is a friendly little book of 
Hy scems by Ruth Lewinson, published by 
Harold Vinal, New York, and containing 32 
short poems. This is a sample— 
Did you ever skip a pebble 
On the surface of a lake? 
Did you see the widening circles 
That a little stone would make? 
Every happy smile you scatter 
In a circle when you play, 
Makes a splash of cheerful feeling 
That grows bigger all the day. 
The price of the book is $1.00, or about 3 
cents a poem. 


“ 7” e 

Individual Instruction is a new quarterly 
Magazine for elementary supervisors and teach- 
ers, published by the Harter School Supply Com- 
pany. The editor is Lucille E. Ogle. Editorial 
advisory staff includes: Carleton Washburne, 
superintendent of schools, Winnetka, Illinois; 
Helen Parkhurst, director of Children’s Univer- 
sity School, New York City; Sybil Cox, director 
of School of Adjustment Education, Cleveland. 
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Special Features of 


The Strayer-Upton Arithmetics 


STEP BY STEP gradation with only 


one thing at a time. 


ARITHMETIC skills developed by 
abundant, varied drills and right habits 
fixed by repetition. 


PROBLEMS true to modern, everyday 


life and business practice. 


LONG DIVISION robbed of its diff- 
culties by a NEW METHOD OF 
TEACHING. 


SCIENTIFICALLY prepared Improve- 


ment Tests. 


CHECKING and verifying of results 


required on almost every page. 


The authors are Professor Strayer and Professor Upton, 
both of Columbia University 


Published in two, three, and six-book editions 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 











LITTLE PLAYS from GREEK MYTHS 


For the Seventh, Eighth, 
and Ninth Grades 


By Marie Otter and Exoise K. Daw.ey 


WENTY-FIVE charming plays of one scene each, based 

upon the most popular myths and stories from the 
Iliad and Odyssey and suited to amateur performance in 
the usual forty-five minute recitation period. The book is 
designed to supplement such a text as Tatlock’s “Greek 
and Roman Mythology.” It is illustrated and is provided 
with instructions for presenting the plays and a pro- 


nouncing vocabulary. 


PLAYING THE GAME 


Compiled by Saran McLean Mutten 
and Muriet Simpson Lanz 


TH first collection of sport stories adapted 

to classroom instruction. The purpose of 
the twenty stories in this volume is to point 
out the far-reaching influence of good sports- 
manship upon character development, as well 
as to foster an interest in literature and to 
increase silent reading ability. The stories 
are supplemented by discussions and ques- 
tions and by several illustrations. 12mo, 256 
pages. Price, $1.12. 


12mo, 176 pages. Price, 84 cents. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
353 Fourth Avenue New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue Chicago 
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F World Friendship 
bs ORLD 
Los 


Friendship Committee of the 
City District, of 
which Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey is superintendent, 
has recently published a valuable book of 271 
pages on World Friendship. 








Angeles School 

















This comprises a 





series of articles written by teachers in the Los 
Angeles Schools and by others who are likewise 
interested in the education of youth. 

It is planned, compiled, and edited by Evaline 
Dowling, head of the English department, Jeffer- 
son High School. Bibliographies are edited by 
Lefler and Alice Phelps Walker, Ele- 
mentary School Library and Fremont High 
School Library. The book was printed by the 
printing department of the Manual Arts High 
School. 

It would be a great forward step toward a 
better social order if this valuable book were to 
be thoroughly studied and used in every school 
in California. 
example. 





























Grace 















































Los Angeles has set a splendid 














* * * 


A Handbook for Peace Workers 


HE need for a comprehensive reference 

ous and study guide to the literature of 

: International Peace has at last been met by the 

publication of this 600 page book, Between War 

and Peace, by Florence Brewer Boeckel. New 

York: The Macmillan Co., 1928. Of special 

interest to the teachers are the chapters on 

“Education and Peace’, “Young People and 

Peace”, and “What you can do for Peace.” 

4 This book will soon be found on the reference 

shelves of every well equipped teachers library. 
—W. G. Carr. 
















































































* * * 


The Fourth “M” 
LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 
Menlo School, Menlo Park 
HE unusual possibilities in a leading 
uae of visual vitalization inspired some- 
one several years ago to declare that we would 
have to add to the three “M’”s of education, 


‘ muscles, minds, and morals, a fourth “M’—the 
Movie. 





















































Progressive educators do not question the 
truth of this prophecy for motion pictures are 
playing an increasingly important part in educa- 


tion. 




















Forward-looking systems are organizing 
departments of visual education with projectors, 
film libraries, and other visual aids. 























The possibilities of the new movietone are 
more than one realize. History, literary, 
and music appreciation will be aided by the 
talkie. Dramatic events, real or imagined, will 
be given both the visual and auditory appeal. 
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Science classes will also benefit, for great sci- 
entists can give demonstrations limited to thx 
few until this great invention. 

It is true that great attention must be given 
to arranging movietones for the different ages, 
it 1s 
true that much experimental work will be neces- 
sary before methods will be perfected. 


classes, types of schools, and curricula. 


Nevertheless we cannot overlook the possi- 
bilities of the talkie as an aid to visual vitaliza- 
tion. We will add to the three “M’’s, Muscles, 
Minds, and Morals, the fourth “M” the Movie- 


tone. 
* * * 


Great Characters in Fiction 
Rutu C. Woops, San Francisco 
ERHAPS the greatest character in fiction is 

P:. “sublime madman”, Don Quixote. Since 
it is absurd to separate him from his faithful 
companion, one should amend the statement to 
say that the greatest characters are Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza. 

Together, these represent the two types of 
which all human nature is composed, the 
dreamer and the practical man. Everyone of us 
is either a Quixote or a Panza.. 
tion of them. 

Don Quixote, the idealist, who has constructed 
his world entirely from within, regards with 
good-natured tolerance his squire’s disrelish for 
lofty conceptions. 


. or a combina- 


“Honey”, he observes, “is not for the mouth 
of the ass”. Quixote’s idealism is leavened with 
a good deal of healthy optimism. Although he 
sees his illusions shattered one by one, he is not 
capable of the bitter misanthropy of that other 
idealist, Timon of Athens. 

Sancho Panza, the prosaic squire, is necessary 
to Don Quixote’s self-preservation. He takes 
the world exactly for what it appears ... wind- 
mills are windmills and the “princess” at the 
tavern gate a dirty wench. Nevertheless, from 
contact with a superior mind, he is touched by 
glamour. He follows with credulous reverence 
the master who has promised to make him gov- 
ernor of an island. 

You need not go to Cervantes’s novel to find 
these beloved characters. You meet them every- 
where in the society about you. 

* * ef 
Higher Book of Songs 


of 400 pages follows the fifth 
songs in the Foresman Books of 
published by the American Book 
It has been planned for use in high 
and in other advanced music classes 
The excellence of this collection will give it wide 
use in California high schools, 
schools, and junior colleges. 


HIS volume 
book of 
Songs series 
Company. 
schools 


junior high 
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Domestic Science Desks Give Better Results 


Any teacher of Domestic Science who has had Kewaunee Domestic Science Tables 
in her classroom knows they have a favorable effect on students. Everything is 
handy—everything is neat and clean—ample drawer and cupboard room encourages 
orderly arrangement of utensils and cutlery—convenience of stove, working space, 
drawers and cupboards makes work at the Kewaunee Domestic Science Desk fas- 
cinating—that always means better results. 


Before you equip your new school or before 
you add to your present equipment may we 
confer with you? Write for information. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Ys EXPERTS 


C. G. Campseiz, President and General Manager 
116 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


C. F. Weber & Company, State Distributors 


Cauirornia, NEVADA, ARIZONA 


San Francisce—601 Mission Street 
Los Angeles—6900 Avalon Boulevard 
Fresno—1317 Van Ness Avenue 
Phoenix, Aris.—524 W. Washington Street 
Santa Rosa, Cai.—o42 Fourth Street 





All designs of Kewaunee Domestic Science Tables can now be 
obtained with the Kemco Monel Metal table top. These tops 
are built up plywood tops that are proof against all warping 
and expanding and are covered with heavy Monel Metal. 





Are You Taking Advantage of the 


PROJECT METHOD 


Opportunities in 


THE WORLD BOOK? 





Why Uncle Sam and Canada 
Should Be Friends 


Here is a project from page 21 of the book 
“Projects and Problems” now free to 
teachers. International Friendship— Proj- 
ect: To find why Canada and the United 
States are and should be good friends. 
The World Book places in an orderly 
and systematic manner the factors which 
contribute to the pleasant relationship 
between the United States and Canada. 
Is an outline study which correlates the 
reference material in the World Book. 















i 

. i 

THE WORLD BOOK ! 
ENCYCLOPEDIA j™ 

i 

i 

I 


“‘Organized Knowledge in Story and Picture’’ 


Published by W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
Dept. 3110 154 East Erie Street Chicago, Ill. 


If you are attempting to do project work without the help which 
the publishers of The World Book can give you, or if you haven’t 
been making a “go” of projects for any reasons; or if you spend 
hours searching, digging out and organizing project material, here 
is good news indeed. 

THE WORLD BOOK has been built with the teacher’s needs 
in project-work in mind. Its unique arrangement, presenting 
facts ininteresting STORY form, supplemented by pictures, out- 
lines, quiz-questions and list of related subjects—simplifies your 
task, breathes romance and life into both teaching and learning. 

Prof. O’Shea with the help of Prof. Works of Cornell, Chas. 
McMurray of Peabody College, Prof. Bagley of Columbia, and 
other noted educators has written for us a 68-page 
book, “Projects and Problems” containing fascinating 
problems developed in actual class work. Og 
Thousands of the 50 cent editions have been i 
purchased by teachers... but we will send (GUIS 


youacopy without costif Witmtaat 
youmatlthe coupon now. Dept. 3102, 154 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ilk. 
() Please send without cost and postage paid 68- page 










booklet ‘*Projects and Problems’’ for teachers’ use 
() Please send free and without obligation specimen 
pages of The World Book Encyclopedia. 


Street No. 
es TES 


School — 
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Warwick and York Books 
ARWICK & YORK, Baltimore, 
issue a convenient check list of their edu- 

cational publications with complete index of 
books, journals and authors. This will be of 
distinct service to all school people and school 
librarians who are ordering books for their 
libraries. 

Among the notable publications in the field of 
education are,—How to Do 
tion, by Carter; How to Succeed in College, by 
William F. Book; Determinism in Education, by 
William C. Bagley; The Psychology of Learning, 
by William Henry Pyle; Organization and Teach- 
ing of Art, by Leon Loyal Winslow: A Work 
Book Syllabus in Principles of Education, by 
Orlie M. Clem. 

They publish a series of university re- 
search monographs which report scientific in- 
vestigations conducted at leading American and 
foreign universities. 


Maryland, 


Resea ch in Educa- 


also 


* « * 





Short Plays for Adult Foreigners is a 64 page 
booklet by Marda MacKendrick, home teacher in 
the San Francisco public schools. Eleven inter- 
esting and helpful little plays are given. They 
are very well adapted for the dramatic teaching 
of English to adult foreigners. Copies of the 
book may be secured by addressing the Sather 
Gate Book Shop, Berkeley, or Mrs. Marda Mac- 
Kendrick at 469 39th Avenue, San Francisco. 
* * * 

Quill and Scroll, the National Honorary Society 

for High School Journalists, has recently issued 
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“Best Creative Work in American High Schools, 
1927-28”. This is the second book in the series 
published by Quill and Scroll, the national hon- 
orary society for high school journalists, as part 
of its program for encouraging creative work i 
the high schools. Copies may be had for $1.50 
by addressing Quill and Scroll, Journalism Build- 
ing, Iowa City, Iowa. George H. Gallup is secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Society and Fremont Older 
of the San Francisco Call is one of the honorary 
founders. 


~ * * 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, publishers, have recently 
brought out four particularly colorful and 
charming books for small children,—Mother 
Goose Circus Parade, $2.00; Mother Goose Play 
Pictures, $2.00; Mother Goose Moving Pictures, 
$2.50; Santa Claus Play Pictures, $2.00. 

They are brim full of brightly-colored pic- 
tures and can serve as a basis for happy play as 
well as for reading. 


The Only Two Ways to Write a Story 


NDER this provocative title G. P. Putnam 

Sons, publishers, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York City, have brought out an interesting large 
volume of 500 pages, written by John Gallishaw. 
He is now head of a school for creative writing. 
He has trained, examined, and compared short- 
story writers for over ten years. In this ex- 
tremely practical volume the writing formula is 
reduced to its most simple terms. (1928. $5.00) 








June 24 to August 2. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


Summer School to Alaska---August 8 to August 30 
SCHEDULE 


August 7, special train from Eugene to Seattle; August 8, sail to Alaska; August 21, 
return to Seattle and special train to Eugene; August 22 to August 30, completion 
of post-session at Eugene. A special itinerary is being arranged to include the most 
interesting points in southeastern Alaska. The dates conveniently follow the regular 
summer sessions of the University of Oregon, at Eugene and in Portland, from 


COURSE OF STUDY 
Geography and geology, Pacific coast history, anthropology, English, art, biology, 
botany, journalism. Six term hours of University credit may be earned. 


EXPENSE 
The expense will be $140 for each student, including fee in the post-session, round 


trip fare from Eugene, and the boat trip, but not including board and room at 
Eugene, which in the dormitories will amount to $10 a week. 


Those interested should write at once for details. 


Address Alfred Powers, director of summer sessions, University of Oregon 


814 Oregon Building, Portland 
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THE FINAL ACHIEVEMENT 


In Seating Comfort and Utility 


Whether fixed or movable furniture for the schoolroom 
is desired the American Tubular Steel Construction, 
found in either type of desk, represents the very latest 


No.wi comsination development in school room utility. 
STATIONARY DESK 





Heavy gauge steel tubing furnishes strength, stability, 
balance and beauty. Finish in green enamel, subdued in 
tone, contributes to the cheerfulness of the schoolroom. 
All wooden parts are of hard Maple, provided with a 
rich Walnut brown, duco wearable finish. 





| Ask for interesting booklets on 


| 
. No. 134 UNIV Ss 
Schoolroom Seating. MOVABLE DESK. 


| C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES - FRESNO - SANTA ROSA - SACRAMENTO | 





PHOENIX, ARIZONA 











a Outstanding Sheldon Feature 
DURABILITY! 


Ordinary furniture will soon go to pieces in 
the laboratory. The small initial saving you 
may make in buying it will never pay the 
repair bills or compensate for the inefficiencies 
created by poor equipment. 


One of the outstanding features that we have 
built into Sheldon furniture is Durability— 
long life. Cabinet construction, doors, draw- 
ers, tops, accessory equipment—every part of 
Sheldon Furniture is made especially for 
hard service in the laboratory. Sheldon uses 
heavier material and more features of re- 





SHELDON enforcement than any other manufacturer in 
No. 1000 the laboratory furniture field. 
| With Table . —— ee fc 

Siete Mal Write for the Sheldon Catalog of S 


nce 
Furniture for Chemistry, Physics, Biology 
Agriculture laboratories. 


E. H. SHELDON AND COMPANY 


LABORATORY, HOME ECONOMICS AND VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
H. T. SPENCER, District Manager ? a er 
California, Arizona and Nevada San Francisco Display—565 MARKET STREET 
Box 226, Corte Mapera, CALIFORNIA Los Angeles Display—723 HILL STREET 
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Important New Books 
Continued from previous tissues 


STUDY OF LITERATURE. 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. Houghton 


By Louise Dudley, 


Mifflin Company. 1928. $2.25. 
TEACHING MANUAL TO 

CHILD-STORY READERS, 

Eleanor M. Johnson, 


ACCOMPANY 
Second Reader.—By 
director of elementary 
schools, York, Pennsylvania. 125 p. il. Lyons 
and Carnahan. 1928. 


TEACHING OF ENGLISH. Avowals and Ven- 


tures.—By Sidney Cox, assistant professor of 
English, Dartmouth College. 175 p. Harper & 
Brothers. 1928. $1.50. 


THE SPY. By James Fenimore Cooper.—Edited 
with an introduction by Percy H. Boynton, pro- 
fessor of English, University of Chicago. 560 p. 
Macmillan Company. 1928. 

TO COLLEGE TEACHERS OF ENGLISH COM- 
POSITION.—By Le Baron Russell Briggs, Boyl- 
ston professor of rhetoric and oratory, emeritus 
Harvard University. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
80 cents. 

ADVENTURES DE 
—By Josette Eugenie 
School of Education, 
255 p. Illustrated by 
and Company. 1928. $1.20. 

CHRISTOPHE COLOMB. Comedie Historique 
en trois actes et en vers.—By Nepomucene Le- 
mercier. Edited with introduction, notes and 
vocabulary, by Charles Grimm, assistant profes- 
sor of Romanic languages, Williams College. 
135 p. il. Century Company. 1928. 90 cents. 

ELEMENTARY SPANISH.—By Wm. Samuel 
Hendrix, professor of Romance language, Ohio 
State University. D. C. Heath & Company. $1.36. 

EXERCISE BOOK IN FRENCH.—By Harvey 
J. Swann, Boys High School, Brooklyn, New 
York; and Andre C. Fontaine, James Madison 
High School, Brooklyn, New York. 162 p. Globe 
Book Company. 1928. $1.00. 

FIRST BOOK IN ITALIAN.—By Leonard Co- 
vello, head of the dept. of Italian and first asst. 
in modern languages, De Witt Clinton 
School, New York City; 
Columbia Univ. 
cobbe, 


LA FAMILLE GAUTIER. 
Spink and Violet Millis, 
University of Chicago. 
Marguerite Davis. Ginn 


High 
instructor of Italian, 
Extension; and Annita E. Gia- 
instructor of Italian at De Witt Clinton 


High School, New York City; and New York 
Univ. School of Commerce. Illustrations by An- 


thony J. 
vatore 
1928. 
FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Revised.—By Harry 
Fletcher Scott, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio; 
and Annabel Horn, Girls’ High School, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 537 p. il. Seott, Foresman and Com- 
pany. The Lake Classical Series. 1928. 
FUNDAMENTALS OF SPANISH.—By Louise 
Imert, assistant professor of Spanish, Columbia 
University; and Francisco Pinol, associate pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages, Connecticut Col- 


De Bellis, Arthur J. De Bellis and Sal- 
Rosa. Maemillan Company, New York. 


lege; Caballero De La Real Orden De Isabel La 
Catolica. 311 p. il. Silwer, Burdett and Company. 
1928. 


LATIN FOR TODAY. Second-Year Course.— 
By Mason D. Gray, director of ancient languages 
in East High School and in junior high schools, 
Rochester, New York; and Thornton Jenkins, 
head -master, High School, Malden, Massachu- 
setts. 705 p. il. Ginn and Company. 1928. $1.80. 
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LIVING LATIN. For the junior 
Book One.—By Claire C. Thursby, assistant 
supervisor of Latin, University Junior-Senior 
High School, Oakland, California, and instructor 
in methods of teaching Latin, University of 
California; and Gretchen Denke Kyne, San Lean- 
dro Junior-Senior High School, San Leandro, 
California. 505 p. Black and white illustrations 
by Rodney Thomson; colored illustrations by 
George M. Richards. Maemillan Company. 1928. 

MENAGERIE INTIME. Par Theophile Gau- 
thier.—Edited with notes, questions, and vocab- 
ulary by Francois De La Fontainerie, asst. pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages, University of 
Pennsylvania. Silver Burdett and Company. 1928. 

MODERN FRENCH WRITERS, A revision of 
Melle’s “The Contemporary French Writers’.— 
By Charles Huguenin, head of the department 
of French, Wadleigh High School, New York 
City. 290 p. Ginn and Company. 1928. 92 cents. 

PETITE HISTOIRE DES LETTRES FRAN- 
CAISES.—By Gilbert Chinard, professor de Lit- 
terature Francaise, a L’Universite Johns Hop- 
kins. 336 p. il. Ginn and Company. 1928. $1.48. 

PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAMMAR. With spe- 
cial drills for the acquirement of fluency in oral 
Spanish.—By Henri C. Neel, professor of 
tomance languages, Temple University; and 
L. F. Kennedy, instructor in Spanish, Temple 
University. 311 p. Prentice-Hall, Ine. 1927. $1.50. 

PREMIERE ANNEE DE FRANCAIS, de junior 
high school,—par Alice Cardon, instructor in 
French in the Brearley School, New York City 
et Leopold Cardon, professor of French in 
Temple University, Philadelphia; in charge 
French dept., summer session, State University 
of New Jersey. The Century Co., New York. 
$1.50. 

SECOND LATIN LESSONS.—By Chas. Edgar 
Little, Geo. Peabody College for Teachers, and 
Carrie Ambrose Parsons, Peabody Demonstra- 


high school 


tion School. D. C. Heath & Co. $1.80. 
8. Physical Education 
ANGER OF THE SUN or THE WRATH OF 


AMA-TERASU. A Pageant. Adapted from Shinto 
Legends.—By Marie Drennan, for the physical 
education handbook, loose-leaf plan. A. S. Barnes 
& Company, New York. 1928. Price 50 cents. 
Section No. 209. Pageants with a Purpose, Lin- 
wood Taft, editor. 

CHILD’S DAY. By Woods Hutchinson, author 
of “Building Strong Bodies,’ “The New Hand- 
book of Health’, and “Community Hygiene”, 
etc. New revised and enlarged edition. 223 p. il. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1928. 76 cents. 

COMMUNITY HEALTH. Malden Health Series. 
—By C. E. Turner, professor of biology and pub- 
lic health, Mass. Institute of Technology; asso- 
ciate professor of public health and hygiene, 
Tufts Medical and Dental Schools; director of 
health education studies at Malden, Mass.; and 
chairman of the health section, World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations; 
Collins, director of health education, Malden, 
Mass. D. C. Heath & Co. 96 cents. 

CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR 
GROUPS. A text-book of organization, theory, 
and practice.—By Chas. Leroy Lowman, chief of 
staff, Orthopaedic Hospital, Los Angeles, Claire 
Colestock, asst. director physical education, 
Pasadena City Schools; and Hazel Cooper, cor- 


and Georgie B. 
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Woodworking Machinery 
for the Manual Training Class Room 


Students at work on their 400-D Manual Training Lathes 
West Junior High School, Duluth, Minn. 
Pacific Coast Sales Office: 

No. 260 to 266 Spzar Street, San Francisco, CaLirornia 
Guy D. Reyrno.tps, Manager Phone Davenport 793 
Southern California Distributors: 
SMITH-BOOTH-USHER CO. 

228 CentraL AvENUE, Los ANCELES, CALIFORNIA 


Machines on exhibition 
and carried in stock at 
both points. 


J. A. Fay & Egan 


Co. 
2811-2911 Robertson Ave. Qidese 
Cincinnati, On10, U.S.A. Largest 





Containing a block printed 
outline of an island castle de- 
sign on home spun crash, size 
16"x24" ready for “Crayonexing”, (the pro- 
cess of applying “Crayonex” wax crayons to 
fabric and setting the color by means of a 
warm iron), with a full set of instructions and 
a wide assortment of twenty-four beautiful 
colors, “Crayonex” box No. 28. 


An excellent individual or classroom prob- 
lem. 


“Crayonexing Kit” complete $1.00, and one 
Kit free with each order of twelve. Send 
check or dollar bill addressed to 


Department “O” 


THE AMERICAN (}?) CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES SOP 631-741 HAVES AVE SANDUSKY OHIO 
NEW YORK OFFICE ISO WEST FORTY SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 
DALLAS TEXAS SANTA FE BUILDING 





LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 94 YEARS OF FAITHFUL SERVICE 


Rialto Bldg. San Francisco 





NOW YOU ZO SPECIAL 
CAN BUY OFFERING 


Sound First Mortgage 
BONDS 


yielding 5 to 7% 
on our 


Partial Payment Plan 


A portion of your monthly warrant soon 
will grow into an income reserve of desirable 
bonds. 

As an introductory offer to teachers only 
we will consider the coupon below as $1 in 
payment on a $1000 bond and 50c on a 
$500 bond. 


Please send detailed information about your 
investment plan. 


Address 
FREEMAN, SMITH 


& Camp Co. 


Crocker First National Bank Building 
San Francisco 











‘“Dad, what is a T. C. U.? After teacher was hurt, 
Miss Ryerson said it was lucky she was a T. C. U.” 


“‘Teacher Had an Accident 
today---”’ 


They'll all be sympathetic when they hear of your 
accident, or sickness 

But what you will need then, more than anything 
else, is CASH. 

This is the one organization in the United States 
that for over 25 years has been ready and willing to 
pay any Teacher-Member an income when regular work 
is interrupted by reason of Accident, Sickness or 
Quarantine. 

The time will come when a check from the T. C. U. 
will mean more to you than anything else could possibly 
mean. 

Send for our booklet which explains T. C. U. Pro- 
tection in detail. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
456 T.C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebr. 
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rective physical education, Pasadena High 
School. A. 8S. Barnes & Company, New York 
1928. $4.50. 


FIELD HOCKEY 
and player.—By 


ANALYZED. 
Hazel J. Cubberley, director of 
athletics for women, University of California at 
Los Angeles; director of Mills College field 
hockey and sports camp, Oakland, formerly in- 
structor of field hockey at Savage school of 
physical education and Teacher's College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York. A. 8S. Barnes and 
Company, New York. 1928. $2.00. 

HEALTH ESSENTIALS.—By J. Mace Andress, 
lecturer on health education, Boston University: 
A. K. Aldinger, professor of physical education, 
University of Vermont, and formerly director of 
physical education and educational hygiene, New 
York City Public Schools; and I. H. Goldberger, 
asst. director of educational hygiene, N. Y. City 


Public Schools; lecturer on pediatrics, N. Y. 
University and Bellevue Hospital Medical Col- 
lege, and lecturer on child hygiene, Columbia 
Univ. School for Oral Hygiene. Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 1928. $1.72. 

HEALTH HEROES. Edward Jenner.—By 
Grace T. Hallock, author Dramatizing Child 


Health, Co-Author, The Voyage of Growing Up, 
The Land of Health; and C. E 
professor of biology 
chusetts Institute of 
health education 
setts. 215 p. il. 


Turner, associate 
and public health, Massa- 
Technology; director of 
studies at Malden, Massachu- 
D. C. Heath and Company. 192%. 

HEALTH HEROES. Louis Pasteur.—By Grace 
T. Hallock, Author Dramatizing Child Health; 
Co-Author The Voyage of Growing Up, The 
Land of Health; and C. E. Turner, associate 
professor of biology and public health, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; 
health education studies at Malden, 
setts. 250 p. il. D. C. Heath and Company. 19238. 

HEREDITY AND CHILD CULTURE. By 
Henry Dwight Chapin, medical director of the 
Speedwell Society; emeritus professor of medi- 
cine (diseases of children) at the New York 
post-graduate medical school and hospital; ex- 
president of the American Pediatric Society. 
With a foreword by Professor Henry Fairfield 
Osborn. New edition revised and enlarged. E. P. 
Dutton & Company, New York. 2.50. 


NEW PLAYS FOR EVERY DAY The Schools 
Celebrate.—By Minnie A. 


director of 
Massachu- 








Niemeier, assistant 


principal, New York City Public Schools. 255 
p. il. Noble and Noble. 1928. $2.00 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. Teaching Manual.—By Frederick Wil- 
liam Maroney, director, Department of Health 
Education, Atlantic City, New Jersey. Formerly 
New Jersey State director, physical education 
and hygiene. 430 p. il. Lyons and Carnahan. 
1928. 

PLAY DAYS. Their organization and correla- 
tion with a program of physical education and 
health.—By Helen Norman Smith, head dept. of 
physical education, University of Cincinnati, and 
Helen L. Coops, ant 
education, University 
& Co., New York. 75 cents. 

PORT OF DREAMS. A Dramatic Pageant.— 
Arranged by Katharine Linder Chapman, for the 
physical education handbook, 


assist professor of physical 


of Cincinnati. A. S. Barnes 


1928. 


loose-leaf plan. 





ATIONAL 


For instructor 





News 





Section Lin- 


A. 8S. Barnes & Company, New 


No. 209. Pageants with a Purpose 
wood Taft, editor. 
York. 1928. $1.00. 

SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAMS FROM MAN) 
LANDS. A Report of the Health Section of the 
World Federation of Education Associations 
Held at Toronto, Canada, Aug. 8-12, 1927. Amer- 
ican Child Health Association and the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, New York. 19258 

VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL, A Pageant. Based 
upon James Russell Lowell’s Poem.—By Dorothy 
Clark, teacher of English in Saint Johnsbury 
Academy, Saint Johnsbury, Vermont; and Georgia 
Lyons Unverzagt, 


teacher of oral English and 
dramatic art in Saint Johnsbury Academy. The 
selections from James Russell’s poem, “The 


Vision of Sir Launfal’, in this pageant are used 
by permission of Houghton Mifflin Co. For the 
physical education handbook, loose-leaf plan. 
A. 8S. Barnes & Co., New York. 1928. Price 50 
cents. Section No. 210, Pageants with a Purpose. 
Linwood Taft, editor. 


9. Music and Art 


MUSIC APPRECIATION FOR THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL. A Series of Progressive Lessons 
in Listening.—By Mabelle Glenn, director of 
music, Kansas City, Missouri; and Margaret 
Lowry, educational director of the Kansas City 
Symphony Orchestra. Teacher’s Manual to ac- 
company “Music Notes”, Book Four. 42 p. Silver, 
Burdett and Company. 1928. 

MUSIC NOTES.—By Mabelle Glenn, director of 
music, Kansas. City, Missouri; and Margaret 
Lowry, educational director of the Kansas City 
Symphony Orchestra. 48 p. il. Burdett 
and Company. 1928. 

UNIVERSITY PRINTS CATALOGUE, 
January, 1927. 
5 cents. 





Silver, 


Issue of 
University Prints, Newton, Mass. 


10. Parent-Teacher 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS, A survey of or- 
ganized co-operation of home, school, and com- 
munity. Prepared under the auspices of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
edited by Martha Sprague Mason. 
Company. 1928. $2.00. 

PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION AND ITS 
WORK,.—By Julian E. Butterworth, professor of 
rural education and chairman of the division of 
education, Cornell University. 150 p. Macmillan 
Company. 1928. 


11. Others 


ELEMENTS 
Newell 
Oberlin 


Ginn and 


OF RURAL SOCIOLOGY. — By 
Leroy Sims, professor of sociology in 
College. Formerly professor of rural 
sociology in Massachusetts Agricultural College; 
author of “A Hoosier Village’, “Ultimate Democ- 
racy and its Making”, “The Rural Community: 
Ancient and Modern”, “Society and Its Surplus”, 
etc. Crowell’s Social Science Series. Edited by 
Seba Eldridge, University of Kansas. 715 p. il. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1928. $3.7 


va >».4 . 
GUIDE TO LITERATURE FOR CHARACTER 
TRAINING, Volume I. Fairy tale, myth and 
legend.—By Edwin D. Starbuck, assisted by 
Frank K. Shuttleworth, Institute of Character 
Research, University of Iowa. Done in co-opera- 


tion with Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search, New York City. Maemillan Company. 
1928. $2.00. 
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Rational Typists Win 
First Six Places in 


World’s Contest 


Sacramento, California, September 1928 


For three successive years Rational typists 
have won the World's School Novice Type- 
writing Contests, each year’s victory surpass- 
ing that of the previous year— 


First place in 1926 
First two places in 1927 
First six places in 1928 


The World’s School Novice Typewriting 
Contest at Sacramento was a contest of state 
and Canadian province champions, open only 
to pupils who had not studied typewriting 
prior to August 1, 1927. 


Out of a total of fifty-six contestants, thirty- 
nine were state or provincial champions who 
won their right to compete in the Interna- 
tional Event by winning first place in the 
contests of their respective states and prov 
inces. Out of the thirty-nine state and prov- 
ince champions, twenty-seven, or 70%, were 
trained by the Rational method EXCLU- 
SIVELY. 


The winning score of 87 words per min- 
ute was 6 words faster than any previous 
record. 


The remarkable skill and accuracy of 
Rational students in the World contests fur- 
nish irrefutable proof of the correctness of 


the First-Finger-First method. 


The strength of a typewriting method is 
shown by mass results. A few isolated suc- 
cesses mean little. By its achievement in open 
competition Rational Typewriting has earned 
its position of leadership. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 
Phelan Building 


San Francisco 
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GHIRARDELLIS 


GROUON D 


CHOCOLATE 


—full of nutriment that 
growing children need 
See to it that your school cafeteria 
serves Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate 
—the sort that is balanced for health 
and flavor. It serves two purposes—it is 
itself a nutrient food, and it helps 
introduce milk into the child’s diet. 
Ghirardelli’s stands, in fat content, 
part-way between cake-chocolate and 
cocoa—thus being at once a vigor-giv- 
ing food and an easily digestible one. 


Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate comes 
in economical 10 Ib. and 35 Ib. tins for 
large cafeterias—3 lb. containers for 
smaller ones. Write for information to 


D. GHIRARDELLI CO. 


916 No. Point St., San Francisco, Cal. 


en ee 
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Dr. J. Paul Goode’s 
Homolosine Map of the World 


is ready 


HIS Goope PuysicaL WALL Map OF 
THE WORLD, on the new Homolosine 
Projection (invented by Professor 
Goode), provides for an equal area map- 
ping of all parts of the world, with good 
continental shapes. Large insets show an- 
nual rainfall and natural vegetation for 
the world, besides winds and ocean cur- 
rents (on the main map). A brand new, 
up-to-date map. The most sensible and 
serviceable wall map of the world ever 
made for geography and allied subjects 
Printed in nine colors. Size of the map 66” x 46”, 
uniform with all the other Goode map titles; hand 
mounted on cloth. Prices: With sticks at top and 
bottom, $8.75; in folded form, $10.00; on spring 


roller oak board with oilcloth cover, $13.25; in steel 
spring roller case, $14.25 


Descriptive literature on the full line of 
Goode maps, globes, and atlases will be 
sent on request. 


Rand McNally & Company 


B-112 
CHICAGO 
536 S. Clark St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
559 Mission St. 


Sa 


NEW YORK 
270 Madison Ave. 
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Items of Public Interest from 
Proceedings of the State Board of Education. 
January 7 and 8, 1929 

Ss’ ATE 


Board of Education met in regular 

quarterly session in Sacramento, January 7, 
8, 1929. All members were present except Mrs. 
Steinhart. 

The biennial report of the Director of Educa- 
tion was received. A conference was held with 
regard to the purposes of the California Poly- 
technic School, attended by President Crandall 
of the school, Assemblyman Jesperson and 
Senator Baker. It was unanimously agreed that 
the school should become a polytechnic school 
for boys and that necessary legislation should 
be introduced. 


A conference with teachers college presidents 
was held at which slight changes were made in 
the text of Bulletin H-1 concerning the courses 
of study. The qualifications of members of the 
faculty were raised and the number of volumes 
to be in the libraries was increased from ten 
thousand to fifteen thousand, effective Septem- 
ber 15, 1932. 

Materials submitted by authors and book 
publishers for consideration as state textbooks 
in reading for grades one, two and three, were 
formally received and referred to the Curric- 
ulum Commission for report at the March meet- 
ing. 

Seven Important Conferences 

The following conferences were approved: 

1. Conference of public school music super- 
visors and teachers, to meet in 
March 25, 26, 27. 

2. A conference of public school supervisors 
and teachers of art, to meet in Los 
April 19, 20. 


9 


3. A conference of the Drama Teachers Assn., 


San Francisco, 


Angeles, 


to meet in Berkeley, March 25, 26. 
Mr. Sam Hume was directed to co-operate 
with interested persons in preparing the pro- 


grams of these conferences. The 
members of the State Board were 
designated to attend: Mrs. Coolidge, 
man and Mrs. Short, respec- 
tively. 

4. A conference of 
interested in 


following 
officially 
Mrs. Heine- 


those 
education of 
children of migratory work- 
was called to meet at 
Bakersfield at a date to be 
fixed by the Director of Ed- 


ers 


EDUCATIONAL 





California Public Schools Week 
will be observed this year beginning 
Monday, April 22. This is the tenth 


annual observance. 











News 








11, 12, 13. Mrs. Evelyn Clement was made re- 
sponsible for conferring with proper authorities 
on the program. 

6. A teacher training conference was called 
to meet at Mills College on April 27, 28. Mrs. 
Clement was instructed to prepare the program. 

7. A conference of the heads of the divisions 
of industrial education of teachers colleges was 
called to meet in San Jose, February 1-2, for a 
program to be prepared by Mr. J. C. Beswick. 
Mr. Adams was requested to attend to represent 
the board. 

Assistant chiefs 
Training 


in the Division of Teacher 
and Certification were authorized. 
Miss Ruth M. Eakin was elected to be assistant 
chief in charge of the Los Angeles office, and 
Mrs. Evelyn Clement was authorized to appoint 
an assistant chief in the Sacramento office from 
a list certificated by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

Renewal of certain contracts for state printed 
textbooks in elementary schools was discussed 
by the Textbook Committee but action was post- 
poned until the March meeting. 

The Textbook Committee held a public meet- 
ing the evening of January 8 for the purpose 
of discussing the high school textbook law. 
Mr. F. A. Rice, who was selected as the pub- 
lishers’ representative at the Del Monte con- 
ference, and a number of other representatives 
of publishers attended. Amendments to the 


present law were agreed upon.—WM. JOHN 
COOPER, Secretary. 


Retirement Salary Business 
The following persons were granted retire- 
ment salaries in the sum of $500 per annum: 
Anna M. Baker, Santa Rosa; Mary W. Busteed, 
San Francisco; Mrs. Angie L. Cox, Los Angeles; 
Helena Dimock, Los Angeles; Marie E. 
compre, San Francisco; 


Fau- 


John H. Francis, Los 
Angeles; Elizabeth Hitchens, San Francisco; 
Mary E. Keating, San Francisco; Alice H. La- 
lande, San Francisco; Nettie E. Lipman, San 
Francisco; Margaret M. Meader, Long Beach; 
Mary A. Owens, San Francisco; Kate Polsley, 


Berkeley; Miles E. Valentine, Marysville. 

The following persons 
were granted retirement sal- 
aries under Section 9: 

Gertrude A. Byrne, San 
Francisco; Della Hill Chase, 
San Diego; Mrs. Caroline A. 
Conover, Los Angeles; Mary 


Public Schools 


5 A. Hetschel, Oakland; Mrs. 
ucation. Miss Heffernan was | Week has become a well-established | Sarepta B. Jasper, James- 
made responsible for the community affair in all progressive town; Mary H. Manning, Ft. 
program of the conference communities. Charles Albert Adams Bidwell; Mary McDougald, 
and President McLane was 29 9° Oakland, John McHenry, 
requested to attend as the (Humboldt | Bank Building, San Berkeley; Wm. W. Roscoe, 
board’s representative. Francisco) is chairman of the State | Rio Dell: Lillie F. York, 

5. A conference of regis- Committee; Vaughan MacCaughey Templeton; Mrs. Annie H. 
— for an ee (508 Sheldon Building, San Fran- one ‘ — F oe aa 
o raining was calle o : : } ae . Long, Los An- 

ot ‘ cisco) 1 ecretary. a 
meet at the University of ) iss tary geles; Katherine Clark, 
California, Berkeley, April 








Gustine. 
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ground—and least in cost per child— 

because of its great capacity; its 
facilities for entertaining fifty or more 
children at one time, safely and delight- 
fully. 


f grou in importance for any play- 


OR nearly a quarter 

of a century school 
boards have protected 
their window shade in- 
vestments by specifying 
Draper Window Shades. 
Easy operation—long life 
— correct ventilation 
—the modifying and 
diffusing of light to 
eliminate glare—these 


First in popularity simply because chil- 
dren love the ‘‘Merry-Go-Round”’ idea 
above every other in playground activity. 
It is almost a whole playground equip- 
ment in itself—and a very satisfactory one 
if limited space or appropriation makes it 
impossible to install a complete line of 
equipment. 


Write for illustrated folder 

describing the complete 

line of Louden playground 
equipment for schools. 


Window Shades spe- 
cially adaptable for 
schoolroom use. Rlustrated above: 
Skilled workers and Draper Sanitary Style Shade 
high standards of workmanship, backed by 
experiment and experience, combine to pro- 
duce a better shade, preferred by school buy- 
ers everywhere. Tested and proved daily in 
thousands of schools. For illustrated catalog 
describing the complete Draper line of 
School Shades, address Dept. V. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND INDIANA 


FRANK SULLIVAN, District Manager 


4820 Loma Vista Avenue 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Louden Pao Equipment 


OTTAWA — $ $ ILLINOIS 
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C. F. WEBER & CO., Distributors, SAN FRANCISCO 
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In Honor of Richard D. Faulkner 


ICHARD D. FAULKNER, veteran California 
school man, and for many years principal of 
the Horace Mann Junior High School, San Fran- 
cisco, was recently honored by a program of 
special exercises at that school on the presenta- 
tion of his portrait to the school as a gift of 
the faculty and student body. 
The portrait was painted by Mary Curtis 
Richardson, who also painted the famous por- 
trait of John Swett. 





Richard D. Faulkner 


The presentation was made by Thelma Carey 
for the student body and Mrs. Kathryn Sproul 
for the faculty. It was accepted by Dr. I. C. 
Hatch, principal of the school and Dr. Joseph 
Marr Gwinn, city superintendent. 

A. J. Cloud, chief deputy superintendent of 
schools, and intimate friend of Mr. Faulkner, 
composed a fitting tribute, “To a Friend of Boys 
and Girls”: 

Fair and clear 

Is the atmosphere surrounding him; 
Not by rude winds blowing 

Nor by rain, nor by snow descending, 
Is the bright sunshine dimmed for our friend 
Richard D. Faulkner 

Who is the friend of boys and girls 
And has held before their sight 

Over the years 

The torch 

And spread the Light. 











California Elementary School Principals 
Association (Bay Section) 


RESIDENT, Lucy Cotrel, Principal, Le Conte 

School, San Francisco; Vice-President, James 
M. Bryan, Principal, Lincoln School, Alameda; 
Secretary, Sarah Young, Principal, Dewey School, 
Oakland; Treasurer, Mrs. Clara M. Partridge, 
Principal, Oxford School, Berkeley. Delegate to 
State Council, R. Wade Snyder, Principal, Fruit- 
vale School. 

Digest of minutes of the luncheon meeting, 
December 18, 1928, Hotel Whitcomb 
San Francisco in conjunction with 
the California Teachers Association. 
President R. Wade Snyder, presided. 
As guests were: Uel W. Lamkin, 
Florence F. Tillman, Fred M. Hunter, 
Wiliam Guy Paden, Lewis W. Smith. 

Others present included: Aymer J. 
Hamilton, State President, California 
Elementary School Principals Asso- 
ciation; Arthur Gist, President De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. The attendance totaled 150. 

Dr. William H. Burton of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago was introduced 
and spoke on “Co-ordination of ef- 
fort between principals and super- 
visor’. After outlining briefly the 
historical development of the super- 
visorship, Dr. Burton spoke of pres- 
ent-day tendencies in the organization 
of the work of the supervisor and 
the principal, emphasizing particu- 
larly the so-called “line and staff’’ 
type of organization. 

Dr. Burton concluded by outlining 
briefly five principles on which sound 
organization of the work of the su- 
pervisors and principals should be 
based. 1. Centralization of adminis- 
trative authority in the hands of the 
principal. 2. Functional assignment 
of duties—a clear distinction between 
the supervisional and administrative 
functions. 3. Facilities for co-op- 
eration. 4. Co-ordination. 5. Neces- 
sary flexibility to meet varying con- 
ditions. 

Digest of minutes of second session 
of meeting held in conjunction with C. T. A. 
Wednesday, 2 p. m. December 19, auditorium, 
Edison School, San Francisco 

The President introduced Rudolph Lindquist, 
assistant superintendent in charge of elementary 
education in Oakland, who had been appointed 
discussion leader. 

Arthur Gist, principal of the training school, 
San Francisco State Teachers’ College, presented 
a report, “Planning a program of supervision”. 
This was followed by discussion. 

Clara Kener, counselor of the Fruitvale School, 
Oakland, described “A plan for the supervision 
of reading”’—a project and experiment carried on 
in that school during the past year. Miss Kener 
dealt particularly with the supervision aspects 
of the topic. 

Cc. R. Vorheis, principal of the Horace Mann 
School, Oakland, spoke on the topic “Helping 
the new teacher”, presenting the results of a 
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questionnaire which had been answered by 67 
new teachers in the Oakland School Department. 
In the questionnaire the teachers had listed 
what they had discovered to be their greatest 
needs on first beginning work in their new situa- 
tions. 

Jeanette Barrows, principal of the Hillside 
School, Berkeley, spoke on the topic, “Some of 
the results of supervision”, describing in detail 
a project in extra-curricular reading carried on 
by children of superior ability in the Hillside 
School. 

Following each report ten minutes were al- 
lowed for very profiable discussion. The attend- 
ance was about 75.—Roy E. Warren, Secretary. 

* * ~ 

The Art Teachers Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia had a particularly noteworthy program 
during the recent institute. Among the speake.s 
were,— Alexander Kaun, Samuel J. Hume, 
and Frederick Woellner. A great Costume 
Parade was most successfully staged and even 
transcended the initial parade of 1927. Jean Abel 
is secretary of the Association. 

* * * 


Gurney E. Hadley was born at Stuart, lowa, 
October 4, 1868. He grew to manhood on the 
farm on which he was born. 

Going from there to Kansas City, Missouri, he 
graduated from college and afterward taught for 
a number of years. He then went to Calumet, 
Michigan, where he taught for three years, com- 
ing to California in 1902. 

He located at Santa Ana and taught in the 
high school until he came to Long Beach in 
1906, since which time he was connected with 
the high school, having instituted the commer- 
cial department and continued as head of it for 
a number of years. 

Mr. Hadley passed away recently. The funeral 
services were characterized by a loving tribute 
paid him by the city school board and a large 
number of his former scholars. The front of the 
First Friends’ Church and the pulpit and choir 
altar were completely banked with floral tributes. 
Truly a righteous friend passed to his just 


reward. 
* * . 


School Counselors Convention 
OUNSELOR Association of Southern California 
held its second teachers’ institute session in 
December in Los Angeles. This is the second 
year of this organization, which came into being 
in June 1927. With the rapidly advancing inter- 
est in counselor work throughout California, 
there arose the need for an organization which 
should perform a three-fold service: (1) estab- 
lish a clearer definition of the counselor's job; 
(2) assist to maintain professional standards 
among those participating in counselor work; 
(3) serve as a clearing-house for the discussion 
of problems pertinent to counselor work. 
Admission to membership is based upon pro- 
fessional qualifications. Only persons actively 
engaged in counselor work are admitted to ac- 
tive membership. An associate membership cares 
for those who do not qualify for active member- 
ship. 
One important function of this association is 
to permit effective and active co-operation be- 


tween counselors of the various southern Cali- 
fornia communities so that personnel informa- 
tion need not be duplicated when a student 
transfers from one community to another. 


Quarterly meetings make possible an inter- 
change of ideas. A bit of good technique dis- 
covered in one school is spread to others. A 
standing committee on experimentation co-or- 
dinates the try-out of new tests so that the 
results may be more valuable and more wide- 
spread. 


The results of the first year of this association 
indicate that the nucleus of a sound, professional 
endeavor of a high order has been established. 


Information regarding the activities of this 
organization will be gladly furnished by the 
President, Mary I. Newby, 527 E. Washington 
Street, Pasadena, or by the Chairman of Pub- 
licity, Edythe K. Bryant, 2750 N. El Molino Ave., 
Pasadena. 

os & of 


South Pasadena Teachers Education 


Association 
A’ the Los Angeles City Club, during “Insti- 
tute Week’’—the teachers and co-workers 


of the South Pasadena City Schools held its first 
institute luncheon. Over 150 attended. 

Miss Anna M. Dilworth, the president, pre- 
sided. After a delightful musical program by 
members of the association (Miss Agusta 
Clements, Junior High and Miss Mary Louise 
Darrow of the Kindergarten Department), Miss 
Dilworth in a most gracious manner paid a 
beautiful tribute to the memory of our departed 
friend and county superintendent, Mr. Mark 
Keppel. Mr. H. S. Upjohn, our present county 
superintendent, also paid tribute to Mr. Keppel 
as a co-worker and advisor. ‘ 

After the luncheon our Superintendent, Mr. 
George C. Bush, introduced Frank Waller Allen, 
author and journalist of the Illinois State 
Teachers Journal, who spoke on the subject:— 
“The Art of Teaching the Art of Living.” This 
was presented in a most impressive manner. 
It was received by the association as one of 
the outstanding sessions of the institute. 

Each and every one left the session feeling 
we had been greatly enriched. A desire was 
kindled afresh in each heart to go forth and 
do better work, and to be a greater uplift in 
our schools, and communities. Such functions 
make a worthwhile institute.—Willa FE. Ballard, 
South Pasadena. 


* * 7” 


Miss Gerda Bidstrup, of the Fresno State 
Teachers College, has made a most interesting 
report in the college paper “Collegian” concern- 
ing her visit to the last Olympic Games. She 
states that the most impressive part of the open- 
ing ceremony was the taking of the Olympic 
Oath. 

All standard bearers came forward, standing 
in circle formation and dipping the colors to- 


ward the center as the Olympic Oath was pro- 
nounced in French and taken by all participants 
as shown by the raised right hand, thus pledging 
their allegiance “for the honor of their country 
and the glory of sport’. 
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A Siskiyou County Letter 


Se the Teachers of Siskiyou County: 

The professional spirit of the teachers of 
Siskiyou County is on a par with that of the 
State. Unfor- 


always appear 


teachers in 
tunately, 
evident. 


other sections of the 


this fact does not 


Maps of the counties of the State showing 


teacher membership in the California Teachers 


Association represent us as among the few 
counties in the “black” areas. Some of our 
neighboring counties are in the ‘white’, with 


100% membership. 


Let us unite in putting Siskiyou County in a 
distinctive lead by a 100% membership in the 
Association. We owe it to the County, to the 
Association, and to ourselves. 

A single 
Association should 
ciation merits our 
initiated, financed, 


illustration of the service of the 
that the Asso- 
support. The Association 
and carried through to a 
successful provision of law the measure whereby 
adequate financial support could be had for the 
proper maintenance of schools in the remoter 
sections of the State. As a result of this meas- 
ure, districts in Siskiyou County are enabled to 
employ competent teachers at reasonable salaries 
for a school year of proper duration. The meas- 
ure was purely in the interest of the 
children. Incidentally it brought a large measure 
of justice to the teachers. 


convince us 


passed 


Fifteen years ago, before this measure was 
passed, the average annual salary of elementary 
school teachers in Siskiyou County was less than 
$600. Today, it is more than double that amount. 
The increase in salary for one-half of one 
month is more than the cost of membership in 
the Association for twenty years. 

Between 80% and 90% of all teachers 


State are members of the Association. 


in the 
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Mrs. Lydia D. Lawhead 


M** LYDIA D. LAWHEAD, one of 
California’s distinguished leaders in 
many welfare and humanitarian fields, as 
well as that of public education, recently 
passed away at her home in Woodland. 


She was born in South Michigan, and 
came to California in 1878. She taught 
school in the Woodland Prairie School, 
Yolo County. In 1882 she married Dr. H. 
D. Lawhead. She taught for five years in 
the Hesperian College in Woodland, which 
later was discontinued. She was then ac- 
tive in the establishment of the Woodland 
High School and was identified with that 
school as vice-principal for many years. 


She was one of the most active club 
women in California and held many prom- 
inent positions. Like many California 
women, Mrs. Lawhead was active in many 
civic matters and represented in all 
phases of her life the highest ideals of 
intelligent American womanhood. 





The annual membership dues are three dollars. 
If you feel that you can unite in placing our 
county in the front rank, we shall be glad to 
attend to the registration of memberships. Your 
remittance should be accompanied by the address 
to which you wish your subscription to the 
Sierra Educational News to be mailed. Member- 
ship in the Association entitles you to the sub- 
scription without additional cost. 
reply to this office. 


Address your 


If the remittance from each school having a 
principal is made through the principal, the work 
of checking up the schools of 100% membership 
will be simplified. 

A published report on Siskiyou County’s mem- 
bership will be made in an early issue of the 
Sierra Educational News. May it have reason to 
record that though we are remote we are not 
remiss.—Fraternally yours, D. R. JONES. 


Mr. J. M. Reeder, teacher in the mathematics 
department and formerly principal of the Hunt- 
ington Park Union High School, is studying the 
California teacher retirement salary situation, 
particularly from the standpoint of those who 
have recently retired or about to retire. He 
declares that: 


“It is true that some retired teachers by 
rigid economy, fortunate investments, or other 
fortuitous conditions find themselves in easy 
circumstances; but others, as a result of support- 
ing and educating children, or sickness and 
death in the family, or bad investments and 
lack of the money-accumulating instinct, or by 
a devotion to the profession which kept them 
out of touch with business opportunities are now 
facing the sunset of life with anxiety and mis- 
giving. It is to be hoped that these will receive 
justice if not generosity at the 
law-makers.” 


hands of our 
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NOW Practical Cooperative Marketing 


AVAILABLE 


By A. W. McKAY, Division of Cooperative Marketing, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and C. H. LANE, Chief, Agricultural Education Service, Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
The policies and practices of successful cooperative marketing associations are here 
described in detail. The book is designed particularly for vocational agriculture courses. 
512 pages, 6x 9. $3.00 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., Publishers 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 


TECHNICAL BOOK COMPANY, Agents 
525 Market Street, San Francisco, California 








Summer Schoo] 


where 


Summer’s Cool 


85% of all those who ex- 
pect to return actually do 
come back to Summer 
Quarter. 

* 


Two Terms 
June 19 to July 25 
July 25 to Aug. 29 

e 





Write today to 
HENRY A. BURD 
for catalogue 


UNIVERSITY OF 
W ASHINGTON 


SEATTLE 





For 17 Years Making 
Diplomas Announcements 
Class Rings Club Pins 


THE T. V. ALLEN COMPANY 
812-816 Maple Avenue Los Angeles 





Cyclone Sally, 4m-Sw - 35¢ Smile, Rodney, Smile, Sm-7w - 35¢ 


Ducks, 6m-4w ~~ + - 35e The Purse Opens, 4m-4w - - - 
Sonny Jane, Sm-7~ -35<¢ The Green String, Sm-4w - - - 
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Order from Ruth Crocker Hoffman her book, 


“Questions and Answers on the 
Constitution” 
75 Cents per copy or $50.00 per 100 copies 
Postal order or check. No stamps. 
460 Grand Avenue, Riverside, California 


Riverside recently opened a new gymnasium, 
just completed at a cost of about $100,000. This 
building finishes the building campaign that 
was started a couple of years ago by the author- 
ization of a bond issue of $1,300,000. Three new 
junior high schools have been constructed, an 
addition to the junior college more than doub- 
ling its capacity, and the new gymnasium. 
Superintendent Ira C. Landis announced at the 
beginning of this school year that the school 
attendance in Riverside was increasing at the 
rate of approximately 500 pupils per year.— 
N. O. Moore, Poly High Print Shop, Riverside 


MANUAL TRAINING TEACHERS 


Your pupils deserve the best coping saw. The F. P. M. 
cuts wood, iron or bakelite at any angle. Unequalled 
for sturdy, lasting construction and fine workmanship. 
Blades of finest tempered steel. 










1 F. P. M. Coping 
Saw and 7 blades 
sent prepaid $1 
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ase 


RECOMMENDED 
Used in many schools throughout the country including 
Gary, Des Moines, Berkeley and Chicago Public Schools. 
Heartily endorsed by all carpenter unions and used 
exclusively by most carpenters. 
TEACHERS—Write for special discounts and circulars. 


F. P. MAXSON 3722 N. nomen AVENUE 
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és MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY 
jor Women Teachers Not Afraid to Work! 


Can you tackle a real job and see it through? Can you work hard and keep at it? Can you smile 
at a trying problem and say “If she can, so can I’? Have you ambition, energy and drive? If 


week all summer long—and more! Travel with congenial teacher companions, interesting, dignified 


your answer is “yes” we’ve a real position for you—one that pays in proportion. $50 to $75 a 


work along school lines that may lead to a permanent executive position paying $4000 to $5000 


give me complete details . . . age, education, teaching and general experience, and date school closes. 


yearly. You must have teaching experience, normal school or college training. Please write and 


Address: S. J. GILLFILLAN, F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
Dept. 34 Compton Building, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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A general scheme for the grouping, classification and 
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Kings County Curriculum 


AST spring the board of education 

of Kings County adopted the plan 
of subject grouping and consequent 
simplification of program. 


The plan has been in operation since 
the opening of school last fall. It is 
working satisfactorily in every school 
in the county. It permits a 50-minute 
period, supervised study, time for proj- 
ect work, and correlation of “subjects”’. 

The typical program consists of five 
50-minute periods, with another period 
for physical education, reviews, for 
work in which classes may be behind 
schedule, or for study. The accompany- 
ing cut makes plain the grouping plan. 

About a year ago, H. A. Sessions, 
assistant superintendent of Kings 
County schools, Hanford, submitted 
this plan to many prominent educators 
of the state. As it met unanimous 


time division for the seventh and eighth grades in Kings approval, it was put into effect in the 


County and a general adaptation to lower grades. 

Charles Lincoln Edwards, supervisor of nature 
study department, Los Angeles City Schools, 
announces a series of exhibits for school use 
available from the Southwest Museum. These 
exhibits comprise some ten or twelve objects of 
American Indian art or handicraft. 

Each exhibit is packed in a light portable case, 
complete with labels for every object, and an 
explanatory account of the display for the use 
of the teacher. The following list of titles will 
give an idea of the nature of exhibits to be 
offered at the outset; others will be added if 
sufficient interest is shown: 

1. Apache 2. Hopi 3. Navajo 
North Pacific Coast Indians 
Channel Island Indians 
Chief’s war outfit, Plains Indians 
Bead Work, Plains Indians 
Medicine Men’s Outfit, Plains Indians 

9. Southern California Basketry 
10. Indian Stone Tools. 

11. Indian Weapons 

12. Indian Leather Work 
13. Indian Bone Tools 

14. Indian Ornaments 15. Indian Weaving 

Other California cities and communities could 
well utilize this admirable plan of traveling 
school exhibits. 


. cs * 


Chester Winship, Yuba City, is president of 
the Northern California section of the Elemen- 
tary School Principals’ Association. He succeeds 
J. J. Finney, of Vallejo. Other officers are: 
Walter Townsend, Sacramento, vice-president; 
Ethel Baker, Fruit Ridge, secretary; Henrietta 
Huntington, Sacramento, treasurer; Emma von 
Hatten and Nettie Hoplet, Sacramento, and Mark 
Wood, Fairfield, and Eugene Foster, North Sac- 
ramento, members of the council. 


new course-of-study. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Madison, director of Oakland 
Public School Libraries, has been appointed to 
the Education Committee of the American 
Library Association. Gladys English of Pied- 
mont, Hope L. Potter and Marjorie H. Van 
Deusen, both of Los Angeles, were also appointed 
on the same committee. This committee has 
just issued the School Library Yearbook no. 2, 
through the American Library Association of 
Chicago, ($1.65). Mrs. Mady D. Henshall is the 
Regional Director for the Western States. 


* + * 


A Teacher’s Manual for Musie Educational 
Hour (with questions and answers) by Walter 
Damrosch, is issued by the Division of Educa- 
tion, Radio Corporation of America. The manual 
is 8x11”, 64 pages, with illustrations. California 
teachers who are interested in music and music 
appreciation, may secure copies gratis by 
addressing Mr. A. P. Matthews, Hunter Dulin 
Building, San Francisco. Also, a 16-page illus- 
trated bulletin on Radio in Education by Alice 
Keith. 


. * ° 


Los Angeles Vocational Association is made 
up of a membership of vocational teachers in the 
city schools. 

The members are grouped according to trades; 
these groups elect a president and secretary for 
a term of one year. 

The association is governed by an executive 
council made up of the presidents of each of the 
trade groups and a president, vice-president and 
secretary elected by the association as a whole. 
This council meets once each month. 

The association meets as a whole about two or 
three times during school year.—R. Thistlewhite, 
Secretary. 
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California Redwood Memorials 


J. D. Grant 
Vice-President, Save-the-Redwoods League, Berkeley 


, EMORIALS that live” this thought is 

indeed inspiring. I cannot conceive of a 
more beautiful way of perpetuating the memory 
of a loved one than by the establishment of a 
living monument. This idea has been carried 
out in recent years to honor the living as well 
as to commemorate the memory of those who 
have passed on. 

Groves of splendid trees have been set aside, 
to be preserved forever as gracious tributes. 
Areas wooded with elm or live oak would be 
impressive, but these trees are the things of 
chance, even as we are. Fire, wind, or flood 
might sweep them into darkness even as we are 
swept—destroyed, forgotten. 

In California we have trees which, to a large 
extent, are an exception to Nature’s rule. The 
Sequoia sempervirens, the ever-living redwood of the 
coastland of Northern California, have within 
them the stuff of immortality. 

Burn them; destroy them; but leave only a 
single root, and from the ruin there will rise an 
emerald crown to lift its tall plumes against the 
highest heaven. Theirs is the secret of eternal 
life. 

The great Redwood Highway—the Highway 
of the Giants—is in a sense a memorial, for it 
links the “Southern Sentinel’, the southernmost 
redwood in the world, in Monterey County, with 
each of the new isolated groves which remain 
along its route. In Humboldt and Del Norte 
Counties, it travels through a continuous forest 
of these giant trees, saved through the action 
of the people of California and the generosity 
of a multitude of private individuals from every 
walk of life in every part of the country. 

Now the League is hopeful of establishing sev- 
eral redwood parks in California. Four main 
projects have been included in its program 
of preservation, two in Humboldt County and 
two in Del Norte County. 

All of the areas selected are considered among 
the finest of the remaining primeval redwood 
forests. It is believed that, with the support of 
its members and donations from public-spirited 
individuals of means who are interested in the 
idea of “ever living monuments” and through 
the co-operation of the newly organized State 
Park Commission, much will be accomplished in 
the way of setting aside memorial groves or 
park units, so that future generations may know 
and enjoy these inimitable beauty spots. 


* * * 


C. T. A. Northern Section Memberships 
UPERINTENDENTS who have reported 
practically 100% memberships in the Cali- 

fornia Teachers Association, Northern Section, 


are: Members 
C. H. Camper, Chico . 108 
P. D. Henderson, Tehama County 35 
Agnes W. Meade, Yuba County... 94 
Rowena M. Norton, Yolo County... 136 
C. C. Hughes, Sacramento County. 5 


Jessie B. Madison, Lassen County.... 
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Home of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, Harrisburg. This permanent head- 
quarters building cost $52,500. Later an adjoin- 
ing building was purchased for $52.000. The 
total investment is now $136,500. J. H. Kelley is 
executive secretary. 


California Immigration Study Commission 


ALIFORNIA school teachers are becoming 

more and more interested in immigration 
matters. To comply with repeated requests for 
suggestions as to immigration restriction read- 
ings, Immigration Study Commission, Capital 
National Bank Building, Sacramento, has pre- 
pared a folder “Cruelly Heavy Odds”. This ex- 
plains the workings of differential birthrates as 
between slowly-multiplying stocks, such as the 
Old American Colonial, and extremely prolific 
ones such as the Sicilian, or the Mexican 
Amerind, (American-Indian). 

This Commission was organized years ago to 
make field surveys of factors affecting, through 
migration, America’s population mass. These 
have been conducted in nearly every European 
nation, throughout the Orient, also in Latin 
America. 

The Commission does not attempt any service 
to individuals. It will, however, forward to any 
teacher the above-named folder without charge 
It contains suggestions as to books which should 
be obtainable from any county library branch. 


* * * 


At a meeting of the Kern County Principals 
Association, N. N. Hatch cf Fellows was elected 
president and Mrs. A. C. Mack of Bakersfield was 
elected secretary. 
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During the making of this entire project the 
teacher supervised and sugg sted but did abso- 


This project bought in much arithmetic and 
and _ history. 
them practice in English. Most of all 
it taught home-making, that great institution 
to have taken a back seat 
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Over Three Hundred 


An investment in the 
securities of this corpor- 
ation is truly “an invest- 
ment in world enter- 
prise.” Your funds are 
secured by more than 
300 security issues of 
various amounts—which 
are carefully selected 
from international in- 
vestment markets. Our 
bonds and stocks have 
an outstanding earning 
record. 


Send for circular 


















































North American 
INVESTMENT 
Corporation 


RUSS BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO 








Nuts and Citrus Fruits 

HIS attractive 
interesting to California people, as written 

by Frances C. Owen and Ellen M. Ramsey. 
Miss Ramsey is one of the editors of “The Cali- 
fornia Citrograph’’. The volume comprises 128 
pages, with many illustrations, and is published 


little volume is particularly 


by the F. A. Owen Publishing Company, of 
Dansville, New York. 

The book should find a place in California 
school libraries and schoolrooms. It is excellent 
for supplementary reading and for reference 
purposes. 

. zn @ 


Looking At It From There 
ERONICA L. TRIMBLE has written a charm- 
ing little book of 64 pages regarding her 
European trip of 1928. This excellent book is 
well edited by her brother, Sinclair T. Trimble. 
Miss Trimble’s original letters were written 
purely personally and not intended for publica- 
tion, but were so good that they were published 
in the Richmond Banner at San Francisco. 
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